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THE FOREIGNER’S ENGLISH 
C. K. Thomas 


A MERICAN soldiers in France are 


reported to have been amazed 
that even small children spoke French 
so easily—and so rapidly. When a 
Frenchman speaks to us in English, 
however, his skill and speed somehow 
evaporate; he has to repeat his question 
two or three times before we discover 
that he wants to know the way to the 
railroad statiou. When he has difficulty 
in understanding our very clear direc- 
tions, our first reaction is often annoy- 
ance. Why doesn’t he get along any 
better when it’s all so simple? 

When we think that our own lan- 
guage is simple we forget that as chil- 
dren we went through a period of 
pretty rigorous training in learning it. 
The training period took several years, 
and it was rigorous in the sense that 
if we wanted a drink of water or a candy 
bar we had to say “water”. or “candy” 
clearly enough for the grownups to 
understand us; otherwise we went with- 
out. We went through a long period of 
teaching our tongue acrobatics and our 
ears to listen to some details and ignore 
others. Our ability to ignore a large 
part of what strikes our ears is one of 
the important factors in learning to 
speak our own language. When we try 
to learn another language, however, 


Mr. Thomas (Ph.D., Cornell, 1930) is Professor 
of Speech and Director of the Speech Clinic at 
Cornell University. 


some of the details of sound we've 
trained ourselves to ignore are details 
that we must particularly notice in the 
new language, and some of the details 
to which we pay special attention in 
English must be ignored in the new 
language. 

For example, if you say tight or pup 
or cook several times, you will notice 
that the sound at the beginning of each 
word comes out with a good bit of ex- 
plosive force, and that what we call the 
“same” sound at the end of each word 
has considerably less force. That’s a 
difference we've been unconsciously 
trained to ignore, but in some languages 
it can’t be ignored. In French the weak- 
er sound is normal in all positions, even 
at the beginning of an accented syllable; 
and in Chinese we have to be able to 
use a strong consonant in one word and 
a weak one in another because they 
mean different things. Just as in English 
we have to listen to the difference be- 
tween pill and bill (we may wish to say 
that the doctor gave us one, not the 
other), so in Chinese we have to listen 
for the difference between one kind of 
t and another because they convey dif- 
ferent meanings. For practical English 
purposes the two ¢t’s of tight are the 
same sound, and we've learned to ignore 
the difference; in Chinese they are two 
different sounds because centuries ago 
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the Chinese decided to make use of that 
difference to express different meanings. 

fake another example. In English 
we distinguish between seat and _ sit, 
green and grin, leap and lip. We say 
we have one vowel sound in seat, green, 
and leap, and another in sit, grin and 
lip, and for English purposes we do. 
But in French, Spanish, Italian, and 
many other languages, no such contrast 
in vowel sounds is used to distinguish 
one word from another as we distinguish 
grin from green. ‘Tongue and ears pay 
no more attention to the difference than 
do ours to the differences in force in 
the consonants of tight, pup, and cook. 
What happens? The Italian tries to 
say, “I sit on the seat,” but our ears tell 
us he says, “I seat on the sit.’’ Or he hits 
somewhere between the two vowels, like 
a bad violinist playing in the crack be- 
tween C and C Sharp. We feel superior, 
of course, but so does the Italian when 
we try to pronounce gil’, which begins 
with something which is neither ¢ nor /, 
and for which neither our tongues nor 
our ears are prepared. Occasionally we 
hit upon something very close to the 
Italian g/ in the middle of such a word 
as million, but it’s an unconscious and 
purely mechanical aberration that we've 
never had anv reason to notice. 

It used to be thought that there was 
something different in the physical struc- 
ture of the Chinese, the Italian, arid the 
American animal that made the pronun- 
ciation of some sounds impossible. We 
were solemnly assured that something 
in the Chinese anatomy (like the slant 
eyelid, perhaps) made it impossible for 
the poor Chinese to manage the differ- 
ence between rice and lice or any other 
words that depend on a difference be- 
tween / and ry. We now know that an 
American baby brought up in a Chinese 
atmosphere will speak Chinese like a 
Chinese, and that a Chinese baby 
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brought up in an American atmosphere 
will speak English like an American. 
I once knew a Chinese student from 
New York City with a complete “thoity- 
thoid” street accent and the same / and 
ry as the Irish cop on the corner. One of 
the nicest Chinese accents I ever heard 
belonged to an Armenian girl who had 
been brought up in China by a Chinese 
nurse. 

What turns out to be our native lan- 
guage, then, depends on what language 
we hear when we're learning to talk. 
Our language is not native in the sense 
that red hair and blue eyes are native. 
The newborn baby can yell, but he 
doesn’t yell in any particular dialect. 
Some dav during the first vear he dis- 
covers that he can make _ interesting 
noises, and for lack of anvthing better 
to do he plays around with them. Dur- 
ing this period he produces a_ wider 
varietv of sounds than he ever will in 


later vears. German c/i's, French 1's 
from the back of his mouth, Portuguese 
nasals, and a set of sliding vowels like 
a hot trombone player in a jam session 
come rolling out in a_ profusion and 
variety that cannot be catalogued. 
Somewhat later he begins to notice 
the sounds that Pop and Mom make, 
and to imitate them. But Pop doesn't 
use German ch’s and Mom doesn’t use 
French 7's. Instead of the rich and 
raucous band of trombones, castanets, 
nose flutes, tom toms, bagpipes, and 
musical saws on which he’s been play- 
ing his own free fantasia on anybody's 
theme, he’s now confronted with a 
sedate chamber orchestra of about forty 
instruments all tuned to an American 
key signature. Out of all the virtually 


. 


limitless variety of sounds which the 
human voice can produce, English uses 
about forty basic sounds for contrast 
and meaning. Other languages use a 
few more, a few less, but always 4 
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selected few. They're not always the 
same in different languages, nor are the 
boundary markers between the contrasts 
the same, as we've seen in talking about 
seat and sit. In the very act of learning 
his own language the child makes it 
harder for himself to learn another lan- 
guage at a later date. His own language 
builds up muscular and listening habits 
which enable him to sail along at a 
good clip when he reaches the “why” 
stage, and may even make a radio 
announcer of him. But he no longer 
plays around with German ch’s and 
French r’s, and when he runs into them 
again in high school he’s managed to 
build up a defence in depth against 
them. In the same way, German, French, 
and Siamese youngsters build up their 
defences against English speech habits. 

Consider some of the English sounds 
which trouble the foreigner. High on 
evervbody’s list is the th of thin. First, 
note that it’s a single sound, not a t 
sound followed by an / sound such as 
we use in courthouse and fathead. To 
make the th sound you simply put the 
tip of vour tongue against the edge of 
vour upper front teeth and blow. If 
vou put your lower lip in the same 
spot you sav fin instead of thin. Most 
foreigners can say fin, or something that 
will pass for it; why can’t they say thin? 
The answer is that American youngsters 
have practiced that particular adjust- 
ment of tongue against teeth in their 
daily speaking, and they respond as 
automatically as a ball player to a slow 
one across the outside corner of the 
plate. The foreigner has been practicing 
something else. 

Listen to the sounds at the end of 
sum, sun, and sung. The first two words 
don’t cause much trouble, but the third 
is loaded. Here again we're dealing with 
one sound, not two. In ungrateful we 
have a real n followed by a real g, but in 


sung we have the same general kind of 
single sound that ends sum and sun. ‘The 
difference is that we close the mouth 
with both lips for sum, with the tongue 
at the upper gums for sun, and with the 
back of the tongue against the soft back 
part of the roof of the mouth for sung; 
the sound comes out through the nose 
for all three. 

What complicates the problem for 
the foreigner is that our cockeyed system 
of English spelling represents various 
sounds by the letters ng, and he doesn’t 
know when to use which one, even 
after he’s learned to pronounce them. 
In Junge, for instance, ng represents an 
n sound followed by a j sound. In hunger 
the letters represent the ng of hung 
followed by a g sound, thus hung-ger. 
In sunk, the ng sound of sung turns up 
again, followed by a k sound, even 
though there’s no g in the spelling. An 
n sound followed by a k sound occurs in 
sunkissed, but not in sunk. 

Quite apart from spelling, which of 
these sounds and combinations of 
sounds occur in other languages? Most 
languages have the combination of ng 
plus k as in sunk, and the foreigner has 
little trouble with the same combination 
in English. Spanish has blanco “white”; 
Italian, bianco also “white”; German 
has trinken, the verb for “drink.” A 
good many languages have the combina- 
tion of ng plus g of English hunger, but 
never use the single ng sound of sung 
without the following g or k. Indeed 
the speakers of those languages don’t 
even think of it as an ng sound; to them 
it’s merely the variety of n used before 
g or k. And since English spelling makes 
no distinction between the single sound 
and the combination, to remind the 
foreigner of the difference, he rhymes 
singer with finger, and hanger with 
anger, and generally adds a gratuitous g 
sound at the end of sing, hang, song, 
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and hung, where native English never 
uses it. 

At the other extreme, German also 
rhymes singer with finger, and hanger 
with anger, but does so by leaving out 
the g sound which normally follows the 
ng sound in finger and anger. Thus the 
adult foreigner learning English for the 
first time, or the youngster growing up 
in a foreign-language neighborhood of 
one of our large cities, will hear and use 
foreign patterns instead of English pat- 
terns until he has learned to do other- 
wise. Incidentally, the pronunciation 
Long Guyland for Long Island is not a 
regional feature of New York City 
English, but an indication of foreign- 
language backgrounds and speech habits. 

All this has been hard on the for- 
eigner. Let’s chalk up one against the 
native American for a change. In Eng- 
lish the mg sound occurs only in the 
middle of words and at the end, as. in 
singing. It never comes at the beginning. 
But if the American starts to learn 
Siamese he’ll discover ng sounds at the 
beginnings of words. He’ll have to twist 
his tongue around the Siamese word for 
“snake,” which might well be spelled 
ngu in our alphabet, and which mustn't 
begin with an ordinary n. The American 
has had no more muscular or auditory 
experience with ng at the beginnings of 
words than have the Italian and Hun- 
garian with the ng’s of English singer 
and sung, and the results are quite as 
embarrassing. 

The inability of Chinese, Japanese, 
and other orientals to cope with the 
difference betwean pleasant and present 
goes back to the same principles we've 
been considering. For the Japanese, 
pleasant and present sound alike; they 
are no more different than are seat and 
sit for the Italian, or the two kinds of 
Chinese p, t, and k for the American. 
Where English has both / and r, and 


must keep them distinct in order to 
avoid ambiguity, Japanese has one 
sound which wanders around between 
the limits of English / and English 1, 
and is quite as likely to settle down in 
the middle of the range as at either 
edge, since none of these variations pro- 
duces any change in the meaning of 
any Japanese word. When the Japanese 
use the Roman alphabet, as one of their 
three systems of writing, they consis- 
tently write r, as in sayonara “so long” 
and hoteru “hotel.” But a written Jap- 
anese r doesn’t mean the same sound as 
a written Chicago r, and neither of them 
means the same sound as an Edinburgh 
r. The Japanese use the Roman alpha- 
bet, just as the English learned to use 
it centuries ago, for a language which 
is distinctly not Roman in its sound 
structure, its grammar, or much of any- 
thing else. 

The foreigner’s difficulties in pro- 
nouncing a new language, then, rest on 
the fact that each language has its own 
set of meaningful sound units, English 
th for example. Each language permits 
a certain range of variation in those 
sound units; the vowel of English pat, 
for instance, is not always the same, but 
must not change enough to be confused 
with the vowels of pet or pot. Each 
language permits the sounds to come in 
certain positions and sequences: ng at 
the end of a word in English, but not in 
Spanish; ng at the beginning of a word 
in Siamese, but not in English. And, 
most important, each language develops 
the habit in the native speakers of that 
language of paying attention to some 
muscular and auditory details and ignor- 
ing others. The new language may have 
different sound units, a 
different range of variation for some of 
the units, different sequences of sounds, 
and different habits of observing and 
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ignoring muscular and auditory de- 
tails. 

What is true of pronunciation is true 
of other aspects of language. In English 
the order in which words occur is 
meaningful. ‘““The man killed the wom- 
an” and “The woman killed the man” 
are quite different in meaning because 
of the change of word order, although 
identical words occur in both sentences. 
In classical Latin, word order was not 
meaningful, who-did-what-to- 
whom was indicated by special endings 
attached to the individual words. 

In English we say that we are hungry; 
the French say that they have hunger. In 
Japanese it comes out ‘something like 
this: as for me, hunger exists. Spanish 
has two verbs, ser and estar, where Eng- 
lish has only be, but Spanish uses these 
verbs to distinguish between permanent 
and temporary being, where English 
uses modifying words to the same end. 
In short, a language conditions the user 


because 


of that language not only in muscular 


and auditory habits, but also in organ- 
izing the very substance of his thinking. 

A youngster whose habits are still 
flexible, who has good muscular co- 
ordination and good hearing, can usu- 
ally adapt to the new linguistic system 
without any great anguish. The adult 
whose habits have become fixed, who 
is on his way to becoming a lifelong 
Republican, Presbyterian, or certified 
public accountant, will have a little 
more trouble in re-aligning his sights 
for the new language. 


The next time a foreigner asks you 
the way' to the railroad station, slow 
down a bit in answering him. If he 
doesn’t understand you the first time, 
try changing the wording of your answer 
instead of raising your voice; you may 
hit on some other words or sounds he’s 
more familiar with. Sometime you your- 
self may be grateful for a like considera- 
tion on the streets of Bangkok, Helsinki, 
or Rio de Janeiro. 








THE TEACHING OF SPEECH IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK STATE 


William E. Young 


ANY of you may recall the story 
M of the educator who visited and 
participated in the annual convention 
of a speech association. ‘The educator 
in beginning his remarks thought he 
would have a little fun at the expense 
of the speech teachers, and remarked, 
“You all recall how Bernard Shaw has 
said, “Those who can do, do; those who 
can't do, teach.’”” “Well,” the educator 
continued in a manner that showed that 
he was quite sure of himself, “I am 
tempted to supplement Bernard Shaw’s 
remark by saying, those who can speak, 
speak; those who can’t speak, teach 
speech.” He turned to the presiding of- 
ficer, a professor of speech, and asked in 
a pseudo-gracious manner, “I hope that 
remark is all right?’ The professor of 
speech replied, “Yes, if you let me make 
another amendment: Those who can 
teach, teach; those who can’t teach, teach 
education.” 

It has been some years since I studied 
speech composition at the University of 
Michigan. I did search my mental at- 
tics, however, to bring out again for 
consideration the one or two ideas I 
learned then. I recall two writings. 
One was by a certain Dr. Marvin G. 
Bauer and was entitled “Persuasive 
methods in the Lincoln-Douglas de- 


’ 


bates.”’ Dr. Bauer concluded that per- 


suasion was more effective than argu- 


Mr. Young (Ph.D., lowa, 1930) is Director of 
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partment, Albany, New York. This paper was 
presented as an address before the Speech -As- 
sociation of the Eastern States in New York, 
April 10, 1953. 


ment, and that the ethical means of 
persuasion was the most effective of all. 
You can be assured that I am going to 
try to stay away from argument. I have 
no more desire to argue with you spe- 
cialists than Daniel had to argue with 
the lions. However, I have never been 
so ethical as Daniel was; and his super- 
lative ability in persuasion I can envy 
but not emulate. The other tome was 
entitled Elements of Rhetoric by Dr. 
Richard Whateley, Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, and published originally back 
around 1830. I don’t mean to insinuate 
that Dr. Bauer and Archbishop Whate- 
ley were approximately contemporary, 
but rather that they were the two au- 
thorities used in this University of 
Michigan course back in the 1920's. 
The Archbishop had a rather more prac- 
tical suggestion for speakers. He hinted 
that the speaker imbibe some intoxi- 
cating liquor before making his remarks 
based on the theory, and mayhap his 
own experience, that a little of the 
aqua vite would relieve the timidity of 
the speaker and make him less tense and 
restrained. This suggestion of the Arch- 
bishop seems practical enough, but un- 
fortunately the topic for this morning 
is “The case against speech,” whereas 
the Archbishop was evidently thinking 
of a case for speech. 

I can say quite emphatically that I 
am not familiar with any case against 
speech; that is, any valid case. It is gen- 
erally agreed by everyone who has given 
any thought to the matter that the lan- 
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guage arts comprise the most essential 
part of our curriculum. 

If we have failed to do as much in 
speech education as we should have, 
the reason will not be found in a dis- 
belief of its importance, but rather in 
such factors as human inertia, budgetary 
limitations, the prior claims of subjects 
and activities whose place in the curri- 
culum has been cemented by statute and 
tradition, and schedule and staff limita- 
tions of small high schools in the rural 
areas of our state. 

Many of you are concerned that more 
is not being done to promote speech in 
the elementary and secondary schools of 
New York State. You are the leaders in 
speech education. It is your duty con- 
stantly to assay the educational situa- 
tion, to discover the lacks in our speech 
programs, to point out these lacks, and 
to ask the school people of the state to 
take remedial measures. Yet, it may 
possibly help some of us to see the 
matter in greater perspective, if we re- 
flect that other teachers are equally 
concerned at what they consider to be 
the alleged neglect of important atti- 
tudes, knowledge, and abilities in their 
respective areas. 

The mathematics people are con- 
vinced that our schools are not teaching 
enough arithmetic in the grades. De- 
partment store executives complain that 
the girls they hire as salesladies are not 
Similar 
charges are made about our neglect of 


able to add with accuracy. 


spelling. Businessmen tell us that their 
stenographers, fresh out of school, have 
not learned to spell even the simplest 
words. 

\ vigorous campaign is now under- 
way to introduce the teaching of for- 
eign languages into the elementary 
school curriculum and to give it much 
greater prominence in the secondary 
school. There has recently been cton- 


cluded in Washington a conference on 
this important matter under the aus- 
pices of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. ‘The consensus seemed to be 
that if America is interested in promot- 
ing world-mindedness and closer inter- 
national relationships, we should no 
longer be so provincial as to limit our- 
selves to one language. 

There is the area of conservation 
whose adherents find a sympathetic au- 
dience when they proclaim that more 
time must be accorded the wise use of 
our natural resources. 

Two relatively new fields of instru- 
tion are those of aviation and of inter- 
cultural relationships, and no one can 
be found short-sighted enough to deny 
their cruciality in terms of the actual 
survival of civilization. 

Our public schools are under attack for 
neglecting the attributes of religion and 
morality. Some persons have even ban- 
died about some rather harsh words 
such as godless and irreligious. ‘The 
schools have been assigned a generous 
share of the responsibility for the juve- 
nile delinquency which has been dis- 
closed from time to time. The principle 
of the separation of church and state 
is fundamental in American life. Equal- 
lv true, however, is the historical fact 
that the original impulse for schools in 
both the Massachusetts Bay Colony and 
the Northwest Territory was in promot- 
ing the moral and spiritual values of 
our Hebraic-Christian tradition, as wit- 
ness “The Old Deluder Law” of 1647 
and the Northwest Ordinance. 

We in the State Education Depart- 
ment have lately been polling the col- 
leges and universities of New York State 
to discover what curriculum changes 
these higher institutions would recom- 
mend for our secondary schools. The 
canvass has not been completed, but one 
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conclusion from the study is going to be: 
MORE OF EVERYTHING. 

Nevertheless, specialists will not be 
convinced that administrators 
are doing all which they can by an ap- 
proach that piles up the claims of the 
various subject matter fields, vocations, 
and professions. I do not aspire to con- 
vince you. I merely want some of your 
sympathy. 

Professor Franklin H. Knower of the 
Ohio State declared 
(Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School 


school 


University has 


Principals, Vol. 32, 
January, 1948, “Speech Education for All 
American Youth,” page 15): “No doubt 
the most common reason for the failure 
of our people to make better use of 
speech is simply that our schools have 
not provided for instruction in it. No 
serious-minded person can accept the 
answer that our curriculum is already 
too crowded, that there simply isn’t 
time for another program of instruction. 

. . The responsibility for our state of 
affairs in these cases lies squarely with 
the school administration.” 

We can find room in our crowded 
lives for those things which we value the 
most. We can find room in the crowd- 
ed curriculum for those activities which 
the American public, the parents, the 
children, and the other members of the 
community hold most essential. But we 
cannot find room for doing everything 
that everybody wants to do. What is 
put in the curriculum will be deter- 
mined in the long run by all of us, and 
it may represent at times a compromise 
between what you and I want to do and 
what other people want to do. 


Professor Knower does soften up a 
little bit, for in the next paragraph he 
says that sometimes the speech teacher 
should share the responsibilitv with the 
school administrator for the failure of 
speech education in American schools. 


The phrase “the failure of speech edu- 
cation in American schools” is mislead- 
ing. Certainly the word failure itself 
must be treated as a comparative term. 
When we consider the gigantic speech 
problem that has been given to the 
American schools over the years with 
our shores besieged, as they have been 
vear after year, with foreign-speaking 
people, when you consider that Ameri- 
ca has literally been a polyglot civiliza- 
tion—and even today we have the prob- 
lem of the assimilation of hundreds of 
thousands of Spanish-speaking Puerto 
Ricans right here in this city alone— 
when we consider the emotional strains 
which have subjected a single genera- 
tion to a world war, a world-wide de- 
pression, and then a second world con- 
flict with yet no period of peace, when 
we consider the threat to mental poise 
and normal adjustment of the rush en- 
deavor of our daily living, we must 
conclude that our breakdowns in com- 
munication and social adaptation have 
been less than we might have expected. 
American speech has improved over the 
years. Our country has not been divid- 
ed into hundreds of tiny provinces 
whose dialect cannot be understood out- 
side their own borders. As a native of 
New England, I am not a good example 
of the point which I am, now trying to 
make, but certainly with the exception 
of New England and the Deep South 
the American people have _ largely 
evolved one language and an accepted 
pronunciation. I believe also that the 
differences which separate New Eng- 
land and the Deep South from the rest 
of the country are rapidly being miti- 
gated. 

Much of the credit should be given to 
agencies other than the school: the tele- 
phone, the motion picture, the radio, 
and now television. But I hold also 


that the schools should have part of 
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the credit for our successes in promot- 
ing better speech if they are going to 
be given the major blame for our short- 
comings in speech. 


The administrator with the wisdom 
of Solomon wouid not be able to find 
time and money for setting up separate 
courses to satisfy the specialists in every 
subject and activity. What does he do? 
Well lately—that is, for the last quar- 
ter of a century, he has been grabbing 
at integration. It was Samuel Johnson 
who said, ‘Patriotism is the last refuge 
of the scoundrel.” I suspect that it has 
seemed to the specialist as though: In- 
tegration is the last refuge of the school 
administrator. He has not been able to 
include separate courses in health, safe- 
ty, fire prevention, the effects of alco- 
holic beverages, the humane treatment 
of animals, conservation, etc.; but he 
has been able to make the placating 
promises that he would include these 
topics and activities within the compre- 
hensive areas of science or the social 
studies. 

Placing speech under communication, 
putting speech pathology under psy- 
chology and psychiatry, and letting the 
English teachers handle the speech com- 
position and the study of drama may 
not be satisfactory from your point of 
view, but the administrators do have 
to achieve some groupings. The trend 
has been more and more in the elemen- 
tary school, in the high school, and 
even in the first two years of college to 
organize the program of studies under 
four, five, or six large headings. 

I can speak of the elementary school 
from more experience. Certainly it is 
important there that the child’s school 
day should not be broken up into twen- 
ty or more brief periods as it was when 
I attended the grades, but rather that 
the curriculum have only four or five 
major areas so that the child has a better 


chance of seeing the relationships that 
apply. The child should be given a 
chance to integrate his own learning, 
not besieged by too many different 
claims, each pulling and tugging him a 
different way. 

I realize that there are weaknesses in 
this trend toward integration. Many of 
the survey courses in the first two years 
of college have proved disappointing. 
Some of the courses in college, in high 
school, and even in elementary school 
that have been labeled communication 
have in reality proved little different 
from the previous traditional work in 
English. No matter where speech is 
taught it is essential that it be taught 
by someone who knows speech and 
speech education. A psychologist is not 
per se qualified to conduct a speech 
clinic. Neither is the English teacher 
necessarily qualified to direct the school 
play. 

A course in communication can be 
taught as something quite separate from 
our living. A course in either writing 
or speech can be made an integrating 
force of the first magnitude in the lives 
of young Americans. Speech is more 
than communication. It is our chief 
means of social adjustment. 


We do not want an integration for 
the sake of integration. The miser has 
integrated his living. But Silas Marner 
never really started to live in any joyous, 
active, and meaningful way until a dis- 
turbing force entered his ken, and dis- 
integrated his entire daily schedule. 


What we want in the language of the 
popular speaker is: “Infinite variety, 
but absolute unity.’” And speech can be 
one of the greatest integrating forces, if 
not the greatest, in school and in life 
outside. 

There is another aspect which has 
caused some persons to believe the ex- 
pansion of speech education has been 
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retarded in our public schools. The 
schools have been under severe attack 
for the last thirty years or so for their 
excessive verbalization. It has been al- 
leged that there was too much talking 
in the old school—and too little doing. 
The children may not have been doing 
too much talking, but certainly the 
teachers were. There was not much op- 
portunity for the children in school to 
talk with one another. When the chil- 
dren wanted to talk with one another, 
they had to do so surreptitiously; name- 
ly, in whispers or by notes. If vou ex- 
amine the daily programs of the old 
school, you will find an_ excessive 
amount of time and energy given to 
aspects of the language arts such as 
writing English themes, speaking pieces, 
push and pull penmanship, grammar, 
oral reading, recitations, and the like. 
In some high schools in the old davs— 
it was true when I went there—the 
pupils did all their preparation in stud 
halls and at home, and the class periods 
were used almost entirely for recitation. 

The reaction set in. And particularly 
in the elementary school we have intro- 
duced more activities. There is much 
less recitation today. There is much 
less oral reading of the old-fashioned 
type where each child took his turn and 
lost his turn when he lost his place. We 
have introduced practical arts and the 
Science is a newcomer in the 
Chil- 
dren now carry out little experiments. 


project. 
elementary school curriculum. 
They go on field trips. They do more 
silent reading, consult reference works, 
and even carry on library research. The 
changed program has made the chil- 
Llovd 
George so aptly remarked, “It has been 


dren better speakers, for as 


my experience that great doers are great 


speakers.” The children today have 


things to talk about and to share with 
one another. Instead of speaking pieces 


such as “Spartacus to the Gladiators,” 


they give a committee report on How 


Paper is Made, or even better on How 
We Made Paper. 

Similar changes —as you all know 
much better than I do—have taken 
place on the high school level. There is 
less stress on formal debating, but more 
on the round table, the informal dis- 
cussion group, the panel, the sympos- 
ium, committee work, student adminis- 
tration and government. The old type 
declamation still survives, but it is not 
respected so much in educational circles, 
A great deal of choral reading is done in 
both the elementary and the secondary 
school. Tremendous progress has been 
made in the theatre. We have new 
courses in the radio, and only recently 
the high schools have begun to intro- 
duce courses in television. I know that 
some of vou are verv familiar with the 
high school work in television which is 
being done right here in New York 
City. 

Every high school in New York City 
does have a speech teacher. The speech 
work is differentiated from the English. 
One report which I have from New 
York City dated February, 1952, shows 
that there were 169 regularly licensed 
teachers in the 
schools of New York City. 


speech public high 
In addition 
there were 45 licensed substitute speech 
teachers. Reports from 54 high schools 
in New York City on that date showed 
that there were 22 with separate speech 
departments. 
A New York City 

INSTRUCTION IN 


report of June, 


1952, ENGLISH AND 
SPEECH, concludes its speech section thus 
(on page 138): “The program outlined 
in the State Syllabus and adopted by the 
High School Division is clear and _ prac- 
ticable. Through the cooperative 


efforts of teachers of speech and _ of 


English it should be possible to work 
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out a program that will insure to every 
student in our schools opportunities 
for taking part in the kind of activities 
that will promote his development as an 
individual and as a member of society, 
and that will give him the technical 
training he needs if faulty speech and 
inadequate or unpleasant voice quality 
are not to be a bar in the situations in 
which he takes part.” 

It is recognized that more and better 
speech work is needed in New York City. 
More speech teachers are needed and 
more clinics. But real progress has been 
made in New York City and the New 
York City authorities and the_profes- 
sional staff merit our praise and con- 
gratulations. 

In up-state New York the quality of 
speech education varies from the very 
poor to the very good. The amount of 
speech education varies in the local com- 
munities from a paucity to a reasonably 
satisfactory offering. As would be ex- 
pected, speech education is strongest in 
cities and in our large central schools 
where there has been careful organiza- 
tion over several years. There are also 
smaller places where good work has 
been done. 

Cooperstown, Delaware Academy and 
Central School, Gloversville, and Roch- 
ester require speech study of all stu- 
dents. ‘There are no doubt many others. 
I have not had the time and opportun- 
ity to make an exhaustive study for the 
report this morning. Clinton Central 
High School, Delhi, Elmira, Mohawk, 
Norwich, Oneonta, and Spring Valley 
have rich and vigorous speech programs. 

Many of our school systems are plan- 
ning to inaugurate comprehensive 

Marion M. 
Carey, a speech teacher in the Philip 
Livingston Junior High School in Al- 
bany, permitted me to read a statement 
which she had prepared and submitted 


speech programs. Miss 


to the Superintendent of Schools and 
the Board of Education in the City of 
Albany. She surveys the Albany situa- 
tion and makes certain recommenda- 
tions for the organization of a central 
speech program to provide guidance in 
speech for all our Albany children. 

Recently I picked up our local paper, 
the Albany Times Union, and in head- 
lines on the front page of the inside sec- 
tion I read: SprercH CLINIc REPORT 
Mapr. The item was concerned with a 
special report by Mr. Ralph Westervelt, 
Supervising Principal of the Guilder- 
land Central School District, to his 
Board of Education. The principal re- 
viewed the year’s program in speech and 
made recommendations for an enlarged 
program during the coming year. 

Some of the high schools in the state 
are too small to provide much more 
than what might be called the tradi- 
tional or required program. I mean the 
program required by statute, by tradi- 
tion, and by the colleges. There are 
738 public high schools in up-state New 
York. Over 50 per cent of these high 
schools have under 200. 
There are 14 public high schools with 
enrollments fewer than 25. There are 
35 more public high schools with en- 
rollments There are 114 
more public high schools that have an 
enrollment under 100. You are not go- 
ing to have a very rich program in high 
schools whose enrollment is under 500. 
Yet there are fewer than 20 per cent of 
our high schools in up-state New York 
—less than one in five—which have an 
enrollment over 500. 

These statistics represent a tremen- 
dous improvement over the situation 
prevailing in 1920 or 1930 or 1940. 
Through consolidations and centraliza- 
tions ways have been found and will be 
found to provide our children, our young 
men and women wth necessary health, 


enrollments 


under 50. 
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psychological, and speech services, as 
well as all the other essential educa- 
tional offerings of our modern age. 

No, I am not aware of any case 
against speech. Our whole American 
system is predicated on our ability and 
our willingness to take part in discus- 
sion, and to learn from it we have to be 
willing and able to talk and to listen. 

Speech education has made remark- 
able strides in the schools of New York 
State. Its progress and its present status 
do not satisfy you. I hope they never 
do. I hope that you people who have the 
scholarship and the technical skills in 
this area will always be able to discern 
our shortcomings and to suggest ways of 
improvement. 

Although I have not attempted to 
give any reasons why we should not 
teach speech or have more speech educa- 
tion, I have tried to mention some of 
the road blocks to the path of progress. 
There are the cemented claims of tradi- 
tional subjects including some dead- 
wood, petrified forests of an earlier 


geologic era. There is human inertia, 
the ever-present reluctance of our pro- 
toplasm to stir. There are limitations 
of staff and schedules, especially in our 
small high schools, units that are so 
small that they cannot offer a program 
appropriate to modern living. There 
is the matter of our pocketbooks, the 
tendency to pinch pennies in education 
and to squander them on such aspects 
of our culture as liquor, tobacco, cos- 
metics, the movies, commercial radio, 
and television. Then, finally, there is 
that last refuge of us scoundrels—par- 
don me, I mean us school administra- 
tors—this thing we call integration. But, 
certainly, we will have to choose; we 
will have to group; we cannot have 
hundreds of islands each complete unto 
itself. Rather we shall need to develop 
a curriculum that shall be a constella- 
tion of worthwhile activities unified by 
a warmth and respect for our heritage 
and with a deep sense of responsibility 
for doing greater things.tomorrow. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF GRADUATE WORK IN 
SPEECH IN THE UNITED STATES 


Giles Wilkeson Gray 


ROM one point of view or another, 
pes of us are interested in some 
aspect of graduate work in speech. Some 
of us are conducting, others are pursu- 
ing advanced studies; some are direct- 
ing, others engaged in writing masters’ 
and doctors’ theses. So widespread has 
become the demand for more thorough 
preparation for the teaching of speech 
that graduate work itself is taken more 
or less for granted. Also as a result of 
that demand, every year more and more 
schools are offering advanced courses, 
and every year more hundreds of gradu- 
ate degrees are being awarded. But how 
many of us ever stop to consider when, 
where, or how all this graduate study 
began? Since in the memory of great 
numbers of teachers of speech such work 
has always been offered, may there not 
be a propensity to assume that the situa- 
tion has in fact always existed essentially 
as it is now? For the young teacher of 
speech 





as well as for many of us older 
ones—it may be well worthwhile to in- 
quire briefly into the beginnings of 
graduate study as an important phase 
of teacher training, in so far as those be- 
discovered, and to 
learn something of how we have arrived 
where we are. 


ginnings may be 


Most of us are no doubt familiar with 
the story often told of how Professor 
Winans, about forty years ago, secured 
permission to develop a graduate pro- 
gram at Cornell University. Having at 
first horrified his colleagues with his 


Mr. Gray (Ph.D., lowa, 1926) is Professor of 
Speech at Louisiana State University. 


proposal, he brought to bear upon the 
subject such a mass of information that 
the faculty capitulated, and his pro- 
gram was approved. There seems to be 
some evidence that in its essential aspects 
the story is true; but there is consider- 
able doubt that, as has often been 
thought, the episode marked the intro- 
duction of graduate work in speech into 
the universities of the country. The 
truth is that by the time Professor 
Winans was elevated to the full profes- 
sorship in 1914, such work had already 
been going gn for more than twenty 
years. 

It is usually precarious to assert with 
any finality just when or where any 
specified development actually started. 
About the most we can say is that up to 
the present time we have found no 
records which antedate a given begin- 
ning. Such a statement is conservative; 
it is factual, it cannot be disputed, and 
it allows a way out if someone should 
at some future time discover that our 
earliest records were years or decades 
late. Furthermore, it should be recog- 
nized that a considerable amount of ad- 
vanced work in speech was done in 
academic divisions outside of depart- 
ments of speech themselves. For in- 
stance, Porter Gale Perrin’s excellent 
study of “The Teaching of Rhetoric in 
American Colleges and Universities be- 
fore 1750” was written at the University 
of Chicago, where, so far as I know, no 
graduate program has ever been offered. 
(Let me point out that I am discussing 
here departments, graduate work, theses, 
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dissertations, in speech, so that it should 
be unnecessary to specify each time they 
are mentioned that they are in speech.) 

It is safe to say that a large number 
of theses having to do with speech sub- 
jects have been written in such depart- 
ments as English, education, psychology, 
philology, the classical languages, and 
other fields. I found more than a score 
of such studies in the library at St. 
Louis University, which has only recent- 
ly developed a graduate program. At 
Iowa a number of doctorates were grant- 
ed, my own included, years before the 
department of speech itself ever gave 
the degree. 

It will be of some interest to know 
that one of the earliest graduate degrees 
on record was given not in the field of 
public address or drama or even “elocu- 
tion,” but in what we think of as voice 
science, when a Miss Myra‘Pollard, ‘“‘one 
of the few women elocutionists with a 
degree,” conducted a series of spirome- 
tric experiments comparing the abdomi- 
nal and the costal types of breathing. 
This degree was awarded at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1893, twenty-one 
years before Professor Winans’ was 
made a full professor. When Chamber- 
lain made a survey of the status of elo- 
cution in American colleges and uni- 
versities, he reported in 1894 that there 
were on the faculties of those institut- 
tions reporting “half a dozen” Masters 
of Oratory, twenty-three holders of the 
M.A. degree, and one with a Ph.D. 
Obviously, quite a bit of graduate work 
had been going on before that time. 

By 1893, also, the Emerson College of 
Oratory, incorporated as a college in 
1886, had established a course leading 
to the degree of A.M., embracing “stud- 
ies equivalent to those required by any 
other college of high standing granting 
this degree.”” However, two years later 
Fulton was claiming for Ohio Wesleyan 


the honor of having offered the first 
graduate work in elocution and oratory, 
with one master’s degree having been 
granted in 1895; the following year six 
graduate students were enrolled. The 
official records of the university do not 
support this claim, however, which ap- 
peared in a news item in Werner's 
Magazine for 1896 (p. 617). 

These isolated instances would seem 
to represent the efforts on the part of a 
few pioneers, venturesome souls, to ex- 
pand the boundaries of knowledge in 
our own field. There does not seem to 
have been any consistent or well-organ- 
ized program until well into the twen- 
tieth century, despite the fact that under 
other auspices—as for example, the 
work of E. W. Scripture at Yale—a not 
inconsiderable amount of highly signifi- 
cant work had been done. Seashore, 
after working with Scripture, carried 
something of his inspiration out to 
Iowa, and over a period of some four 
decades established, not in speech but 
in psychology, a tradition of scholars in 
the psychology of speech and music. 
Iowa's masters’ degrees date back as far 
as 1902. 

\t the same time, graduate work was 
evidently being carried on at Northwes- 
tern and Michigan, as we have seen, 
and probably elsewhere; for in 1905 
Rarig received his master’s degree from 
the former, and in 1909 Woolbert was 
granted the degree from Michigan. To 
discover the full details of just when 
and where all such advanced degrees 
were granted would take an enormous 
amount of painstaking research 

By 1920 a number of men and women 
working in the field of speech had re- 
ceived both masters’ and doctors’ de- 
grees, even though these were not earn- 
ed specifically in departments of speech. 
In his “Index of Graduate Work” for 
1934 (published in 1935) Knower lists 
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only six masters’ theses prior to 1920, 


and one degree without the thesis. But 


Woolbert had his doctorate from Har- 
vard in 1918 with a dissertation on the 
effects of various modes of reading; 
Merry had his from Iowa with a study 


of pitch inflections in speech. Weaver ° 


used a specific speech subject for his 
Wisconsin in 1923; 
Simon had made an investigation of 


dissertation at 


consecutive wave lengths in ig25, and 
Metfessel devised, about the same time, 
a technique for photographically re- 
cording and analyzing voice waves. 
None of these was issued by a depart- 
ment of speech, and none of them is 
listed by Knower, even though with one 
exception all of them were granted to 
men active in the profession for years, 
men who have made significant contri- 
butions to its development. 

Modern graduate work specifically in 
the field of speech, and in departments 
of speech, is commonly understood to 
have begun with the conferring, in 
ig22, of the “first doctorate” by the 
University of Wisconsin. By that time 
sixteen masters’ degrees had been grant- 
ed, according to Knower’s listing. Ac- 
tually, we do not know how many more 
had been awarded. But the next doc- 
torate was not conferred until four years 
later, when three more were granted. 


One of these, my own, was not specifi- 


cally in the department of speech, but 
in psychology. Iowa did not grant the 
degree until 1930, when Brigance and 
Lambertson started the long line of 
doctorates under the direction of A. 
Craig Baird. 

Again referring to Knower’s list pub- 
lished in 1935, only fifteen institutions 
are indicated as having conferred grad- 
uate degrees, with a total of more than 
nine hundred. But in addition to those 
already mentioned, there were to my 
knowledge some that have never been 


reported. Wisconsin, for example, is sup- 
posed to have granted no masters’ de- 
grees without the thesis until 1942, 
when ten were reported. I know of 
some, including my own, which were 
conferred by Wisconsin before that. Just 
how many there were I don’t know; but 
I do know that while I was there no one 
ever suggested to me the need for such a 
work; it was not even mentioned, so far 
as I recall. It is to be strongly suspected 
that other degrees were similarly grant- 
ed by other institutions, which have 
never been listed. 

Of the fifteen universities listed as 
offering graduate degrees by 1934, only 
six were granting the doctorate. Know- 
er’s list, from which most of these data 
were taken, is at present the best source 
of information we have, and I have 
found numerous errors in it. At any 
rate, by 1934, forty-three doctorates had 
been conferred by these six universities: 
Teachers College, Cornell, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, Stanford, and Wisconsin. 


Within five years, by 1939, the num- 
ber of schools giving graduate degrees 
had increased to thirty-three, twelve of 
them granting the doctorate. More than 
twenty-eight hundred masters’ degrees 
had been conferred, over half of them 
without the thesis, and one hundred 
sixty-six doctorates had been earned. 
Only two of these thirty-three schools 
were in the South, the first doctorate 
there having been conferred in 1935. 
Five years later, in 1944, forty-four 
institutions were granting advanced de- 
grees, fifteen of them the doctorate. 
The number of masters had increased to 
more than forty-three hundred, and the 
doctors to 319. At the end of the next 
five years, in 1949, no fewer than eighty- 
four colleges and universities were giv- 
ing graduate degrees, with twenty-one 
of them the highest. More than sixty-six 
hundred masters, and 530 doctors had 
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been created, many of them to go out 
and start graduate programs where none 
before. The 
latest report, for 1951, lists a grand total 


had been in existence 


of 102 schools giving degrees beyond 
the bachelor’s—and_ presumably offer- 
ing graduate programs justifying these 
degrees. Twenty-three of these schools 
are now giving the doctorate, with more 
than seven hundred candidates having 
received this accolade of scholarship. As 
an indication that graduate work has 
spread over the entire country, twenty- 
two of these one hundred two are in 
the South. 


From the beginning more than half of 
the masters’ degrees have been earned 
without the thesis, and the proportion 
seems to be steadily increasing. There 
are a few contradictions to the trend, 
however. For many years Michigan re- 
quired no theses of its masters; in 1951 
all of the fifty candidates submitted 
them. At Iowa, on the other hand, the 
thesis was a requirement in 1939; in 
1951 thirty-four wrote none. At some 
institutions theses have always been re- 
quired: at Louisiana, for instance, in 
the twenty-two years we have been 
offering advanced degrees, none has ever 
been awarded without one, and no 
change is contemplated at present. 

The seven general areas into which 
Knower has divided the field—Funda- 
mentals, Public Address, Oral Reading, 
Dramatics, Speech Defects, Education, 
Miscellaneous—seem to show some in- 
teresting trends, according to the re- 
ports in the Monographs. ‘The masters’ 
theses are somewhat more consistent 
than the doctors’, in terms of the per- 
centages of the total written in these 
various areas. From a sampling taken 
from Volumes II, VII, XII, and XVII 
of the Monographs, somewhere close to 
fourteen per cent have been in Funda- 
mentals, fifteen per cent in Public Ad- 
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dress, four per cent in Interpretation 
or Oral Reading, forty per cent in 
Drama and Theatre, nine per cent in 
Correction, ‘eighteen per cent in speech 
Education, and perhaps three per cent 
in miscellaneous areas. (Of course these 
will not add up to exactly one hundred 
per cent, being only approximations.) 

For the doctoral dissertations the fig- 
ures are less consistent. Studies in the 
Fundamentals have varied from eigh- 
teen to about twenty-five per cent; 
Public Address studies have declined 
from 39% reported in 1935 to less than 
23%, in 1949; and fewer than ten per 
cent of those reported in 1952 are in 
Public Address. No doctorates in In- 
terpretation were reported in 1935, and 
only about two per cent in 1949. The 
studies in Drama and Theatre have 
ranged from just under five to as high as 
twenty-three per cent; in Correction 
from ten to fourteen, and in Education 
there has been an increase in the more 
recent years from about fourteen to 
nearly twenty-five per cent. 

An examination of titles of theses in- 
dicates a relatively few new areas being 
explored, such as communications, an 
increasing emphasis on hearing and 
other abnormalities that have a bearing 
on the speech processes. More and more 
studies are appearing in radio and tele- 
vision. Prompt-Books and _ production 
theses seem to be somewhat on the in- 
crease, especially in those schools which 
now grant the M.F.A. degree—which 
was not even listed in 1935. In 1951 
eleven institutions were reported as 
granting the Master of Fine Arts; but 
judging from the titles of the theses, 
one is led to the conclusion that the re- 
quirements for this degree vary widely 
from one school to another. 

A few—and fortunately a very few— 
major universities, such as California at 
Berkeley, Harvard, Princeton, still resist 
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the general trend and apparently refuse 
to recognize the fact that in the field of 
speech is a solid body of knowledge 
which is constantly growing, or that 
there is anything in it that is worth 
knowing that is not already known. 
They seem to take the attitude that if it 
is not known, it is hardly worth know- 
ing anyway. While theses and disserta- 
tions are obviously not the only criteria 
for judging the extent of graduate work 
in speech, nor are degrees themselves, 
they are indicative, and serve to suggest 
that more and more departments are 
introducing programs which their ad- 
ministrators feel justify rewarding with 
advanced degrees. 

From humble beginnings extending 
back for some three score years, grad- 
uate work in our field has expanded 
until it has become in some institutions 


one of the leading departments. in 


terms of graduate programs and de- 
grees conferred. In an increasing num- 
ber of reputable colleges and univer- 
sities, speech is being recognized as a 
major area for graduate work and sub- 
stantial research. 


In the sixty years since the earliest 
record of graduate programs in the field 
of speech we have come a long way. In 
1893 a serious question was raised as to 
the propriety of schools of oratory or 
elocution granting advanced degrees, 
calling for an almost apologetic defense 
from the head of Emerson College. 
In 1953 such a defense is seldom if ever 
necessary; and if the quality of work 
done is maintained at the high level 
which seems to be fairly general, we 
shall not have to face the need of either 
defending our program, or apologizing 
for it. 








TEACHING LISTENING THROUGH EVALUATION 
AND CRITICISM 


Karl F. Robinson 


LTHOUGH the literature dealing 
A with listening represents a grow- 
ing body of material, most of it is still 
rather meager on how to teach listening. 
A direct, organized unit on the subject 
could point up basic considerations and 
procedures. A more practical, specific 
approach is that which sees particular 
situations as especially appropriate for 
training in listening. Such a situation is 
the evaluation-criticism part of every 
well-conducted class session dealing with 
speech performance. Such a possibility 
is available to all teachers, whether they 
teach basic skills and fundamentals or 
advanced skills courses. 

A review of definitions and purposes 
is indicated at this point. Nichols states: 
“Let us assume, then, that in communi- 
cations work we are primarily interested 
in listening rather than hearing, and 
that until a better definition is devised 
listening may be defined as ‘the attach- 
ment of meaning to aural symbols.’ ’”! 
These purposes of listening are practical 
ones for the speech teacher: (1) to rec- 
ognize and discriminate (speech sounds, 
especially, but also words, inflection, 
etc.); (2) for information: facts, ideas, 
principles—with recall as a goal; (3) for 
pleasure, entertainment, or enjoyment; 
(4) in order to make an intellectual 
judgment, to criticize, to evaluate ideas; 
(5) to appreciate (to make an aesthetic 


Mr. Robinsor (Ph.D., Northwestern, 1940) is 
Professor and Chairman of the Department of 
Speech Education in the School of Speech, 
Northwestern University. 

1 Ralph Nichols, “Listening: Questions and 
Problems,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
XXXIII (Feb., 1947), p. 84. 


judgment).?, A careful reading of the 
definition and purposes reveals that 
nearly every performance in speech fits 
into both. The teacher and the students 
are obligated to listen, and with several 
or perhaps all of the purposes involved, 
whenever a student speaks, reads, or 
discusses. 


EVALUATION AND CRITICISM 
MOTIVATE LISTENING 

Success in developing any ability, 
however, is not achieved without suit- 
able motivation. In using criticism and 
evaluation situations to teach listening, 
such motivation is furnished through 
the responsibility (of the listener) to 
evaluate and to criticize speech perform- 
ance. No person is more aware of the 
truth of such a statement than the 
teacher. Not only does he have the pri- 
mary responsibility of careful, accurate, 
critical listening which will insure his 
ability to deliver a helpful critique as 
soon as the student leaves the platform; 
he also has the further obligation of 
being the reference point or a balance 
wheel in checking the listening, evalua- 
tion, and critical comments of the mem- 
bers of the audience. By evaluating 
many, many student efforts over the 
years the teacher has of necessity be- 
come a listening expert; he cannot af- 
ford to be anything else; he of all 
individuals in the class cannot miss any- 
thing. Now suppose that the same re- 
sponsibility is placed upon the student. 
It is only reasonable to expect that he 


2 Karl F. Robinson, Teaching Speech in the 
Secondary School (New York, 1951), p. 220. 
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will be strongly motivated to improve 
his listening attitude and technique if 
he knows that he is the one who will be 
called upon to deliver a discerning criti- 
cism based upon careful evaluation. 
Such situations demand that students 
“listen rather than hear” and take their 
places as class critics with more serious- 
ness. 


EVALUATION AND CRITICISM ACHIEVE 
THE PURPOSES OF LISTENING 


Picture the typical classroom  situa- 
tion in a beginning speech course, in 
which listening can be taught through 
evaluation and criticism. The day’s 
work is a round of demonstration talks 
related to the general theme of “Science 
in Modern Living.” Each student is re- 
sponsible for demonstrating some sim- 
ple object or gadget which brings a 
scientific principle into action in our 
lives. High school or college students 
are involved. The class has previously 
had at least two rounds of talks; the 
teacher has explained characteristics of 
good speaking and is on the way to de- 
veloping standards in preparation and 
delivery. He wants to begin his plan of 
teaching listening. Instead of assuming 
full responsibility for the critique fol- 
lowing each talk, he makes this state- 
ment: 


“To-day I want all of you to share the 
task of commenting upon these talks. 
I want you to be the judges of the suc- 
cess of your classmates in making clear 
the operation of their gadgets and the 
principle chosen for explanation. After 
each talk I shall ask one of you to do 
four things: (1) State the principle and 
the significant facts given by the speaker; 
(2) ask a relevant, discerning question 
regarding clarity of content or impor- 
tance of the object explained to our 
lives; (3) make a constructive suggestion 
or comment regarding the organization 


of the talk; (4) give a helpful comment 
on the delivery of the talk. I may call 
upon a second person to repeat this pro- 
cess if I think it necessary, or I may add 
my comments, if it is advisable. Now, 
let’s see how well we can do this job.” 

With these words the procedure is 
sketched, the group is motivated to lis- 
ten, and the responsibility to offer a 
critique placed upon everybody in the 
class. Since no single person has been 
designated as a critic, all are vulnerable 
on every talk. 

How does this method achieve the 
purposes of listening? 


(1) Listening for information, facts, 
ideas—with recall as a goal. 

The obligation of each student to re- 
peat the basic principle and ask one 
relevant question necessitates that he 
attend all that is explained in order to 
learn the principle and its application. 
The “check back” through the question 
following the talk, places an emphasis 
upon listening to all of the ideas, facts, 
etc., so that a significant question may 
be framed. 


(2) Listening in order to make an in- 
tellectual judgment, to criticize, to 
evaluate ideas. 

The questions regarding clarity of 
content and importance of the scientific 
principle both challenge the listener on 
this purpose. He is further asked to 
make a judgment upon the quality and 
kind of organization and delivery as 
they relate to criteria and standards es- 
tablished previously by the teacher. 
Every student must be on his toes to 
carry successfully this responsibility. The 
chance that another person, either class- 
mate or teacher, may disagree or offer a 
better evaluation and criticism is also a 
motivation. 

(3) Listening for pleasure, entertain- 
ment, or enjoyment. 

This purpose is achieved quite readi- 
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ly through each student’s desire to be 


original, interesting, or, in the spirit of 


mild competition, better than his fel- 
lows in what he selects and how he pre- 
sents it. The resourcefulness of the stu- 
dent is ordinarily insurance for enjoy- 
able listening for the class. The teacher 
can do quite a bit on this point by a 
tactful suggestion that novel gadgets, a 
wide range of subjects (some of which 
are suggested at the time of giving the 
assignment) exist upon the subject or 
type of assignment. A further emphasis 
can be placed upon vocal and physical 
delivery, plus a communicative presen- 
tation, as means to making listening en- 
joyable. 


(4) Listening to recognize and discrimi- 
nate (especially speech sounds, words, 
inflections, etc.). 

This purpose is met with the necessity 
for critical listening for the various as- 
pects of delivery which are to be con- 
sidered. It not only places such an ob- 
ligation upon the class members listen- 
ing to the speaker; it also alerts him, as 
he talks, to be especially accurate and 
effective. (He knows that all are check- 
ing him.) 

(5) Listening to appreciate (make an 

aesthetic judgment). 

This kind of talk does not strike this 


purpose solidly, but moves towards it in 
terms of the type of content. Broadly 


speaking, an appreciation of the signifi- 
cance of science should be developed; 
however, this probably would be prin- 
cipally an intellectual judgment. 
Nevertheless, this fact does not negate 
the possibility of placing a very strong 
listening stress upon this purpose via 
evaluation and criticism with a later 
assignment in interpretation, drama, or 
even in-school radio listening and tele- 
vision viewing, where it is possible. 


In all, the teacher will find this ap- 
proach unusually realistic and practical 
in providing the motivation and the 
means for listening. With 
some resourcefulness this method can be 


teaching 


adapted to any kind of performance or 
activity in the speech class—discussion, 
debate, interpretation, etc. It can also 
be used for out-of-class-listening (if de- 
sired) with a follow-up evaluation ses- 
sion conducted in classtime. The in- 
structor will need to set up the particu- 
lar items to be “listening-checked” to 
correspond to the new experiences plan- 
ned. Qualitative differences and greater 
detail will have to be required to im- 
prove students who have successfully 
met simple listening situations. Thus lis- 
tening development will occur. 


In any situation which is utilized, 
evaluation and criticism inevitably pro- 
vide the means by which such develop- 
ment is achieved. 
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THE STATUS OF SPEECH EDUCATION 
IN AMERICA’S SCIENCE AND 
ENGINEERING COLLEGES 


Lester Lyle McCrery 


HERE are approximately 140 ac- 
7D catia colleges of engineering 
and science throughout America. Some 
of these have been established only 
recently, while others have been in ex- 
istence 150 years or more. Because of 
their specialized functions, these schools 
have curricula somewhat more rigid 
than will be found in liberal arts col- 
leges and universities. At least two 
factors make it pertinent to inquire 
into the status of speech education in 
these institutions. 

One of these factors, voiced long ago 
by Plato and subsequently nurtured by 
a distressing number of scholars and 
educators, is that in many quarters 
training in public speaking is regarded 
as training in trickery in order to make 
the worse appear the better, and that 
truth, being its own best defense, re- 
quires no special techniques for effect- 
ive presentation. The corollary to this 
might well be that scientists and engi- 
neers, being seekers after truth and be- 
ing men of actions rather than words, 
have no need for speech training. This 
view was dramatically refuted in the 
fall of 1945 when a group of prominent 
scientists came out of their laboratories 
and went to the halls of Congress to 
engage in a totally new activity, lobby- 
ing, to defeat the May-Johnson Bill on 
the use of atomic energy. As one scien- 
tist is reported to have told a news man 
at the time: “We got mankind into this 


Mr. McCrery (Ph.D., Southern California, 1950) 
is an Assistant Professor of Speech and English 
in the California Institute of Technology. 


crisis, and now we want to help you 
get out.” If we accept the hypothesis 
that scientists and technologists have a 
responsibility to be effectively articu- 
late in our present highly interdepend- 
ent society, then it would seem_perti- 
nent to inquire into the status of 
speech education in the schools where 
these men are being trained. 

The second factor which justifies this 
inquiry relates to the type of speech 
training which is being offered. It seems 
generally taken for granted that the 
scientist should be able to report his 
findings in written form. Hence, train- 
ing in written expression has been ac- 
corded a significant place in the edu- 
cation of such persons. But what of 
oral expression? Partly as a result, per- 
haps, of the Platonist view of speech 
training, a great many of our colleges 
have long encouraged the view that 
rigorous training in written composi- 
tion supplies whatever disciplines are 
necessary for the inferior activity of 
oral composition. That there are wide 
differences between the two types of 
expression requiring different pedagogi- 
cal approaches was summed up in a 
recent research project by the present 
writer, a report of which appears in 
the May, 1951, issue of the Journal of 
Communication.2 The question, on this 
point, has to do with whether or not 


1 Karl Schriftgiesser, The Lobbyists (Boston, 
1951), PP. 245-46. 

2Lester L. McCrery, “An Experimental 
Study of Relationships Between Writing and 
Speaking Performance,” Journal of Communi- 
cation (May 1951), pp. 40-44. 
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the colleges of science and engineering 
are actually offering regular speech 
training to their students, or are pre- 
suming that training in effective oral 
communication will be picked up as a 
by-product of such related courses as 
written composition, with an occasional 
oral report thrown in. 

With these considerations in mind, 
the present study was undertaken. 


PROCEDURE 


Questionnaires were prepared and 
sent to the 140 colleges selected for the 
survey. The questionnaires were ac- 
companied by brief notes of explana- 
tion of Where 
engineering or science were identified 
with larger state colleges or universities, 
specific instructions were issued that all 
replies relate only to the science or 
technical 


purpose. schools of 


than to the 
It was felt neces- 
sary to make some distinctions for the 
respondents regarding various types of 
speech training. “Regular speech train- 
ing’’ was defined as ‘a course which 
utilizes a public speaking text and fol- 
lows the traditional patterns of speech 
training.” It was further specified that 
such a regular course differed from such 
activities as “oral reports on technical 
materials,” and so-called “combination 
courses” where students within a single 
course were allegedly given training in 
several skills including listening, writ- 
ing, thinking, and speaking. Respond- 
ents were asked to report any of the 


rather 
entire college unit. 


schools 


various types of speech training activ- 


ities, but were make the 


above distinctions. The survey sought 


urged to 


answers to the following specific ques- 
tions: 
1. What kind of speech training, if any, does 


the school offer its undergraduates? Is such 
training required or optional? 


2. Where there is only a partial requirement, 


what divisions or areas are singled out for 
such training? 

g. Does the school have such extra-curricular 
speech activities as forensics and dramatics? 

4. Does enrollment appear to have any bearing 
on speech training requirements? 

5. What is the distribution of the speech train- 
ing requirement throughout various regional 
areas in America? 

6. Among the science and technical schools, is 
the trend toward an increase or a decrease 
in offering speech training? 


What are the most frequently noted needs 


~ 


or lacks in the public speaking performances 

of engineering and science students? 

A total of 122 colleges responded to 
the questionnaire with usable informa- 
The 
questions asked appear in a series of 


tion. responses to the various 
tables throughout the article. Following 
the summary and conclusions there is 
appended a list of the schools partici- 
pating in this study, designated as to 
response on the regular speech training 
requirement. data 
appearing in the tables, the individual 


Otherwise, in the 
schools are anonymous. 


RESULTS 

From Table I it is seen that 53 of the 
responding colleges, or 43 per cent, re- 
quire a regular course in public speak- 
ing of all their undergraduates. Like- 
wise, from Table I it appears that 26 
additional colleges—or 21 per cent— 
require regular speech training of under- 
graduates majoring in selected divisions 
or areas. Another 17 of the responding 
colleges accept public speaking as a 
liberal arts elective. Assuming that this 
option is exercised by a sizeable number 
of students, this and the other data 
supplied enhance the speech training 
picture considerably. There appears to 
be considerable awareness among the 
responding colleges of the need for some 
form of speech training for undergradu- 
ates. It is especially significant that 
only six of the 122 colleges reported no 
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training whatever in any of the speci- 
fied areas. 

\dditional data supplied by the re- 
revealed that each 
student in regular speech classes gave a 
speeches per 
term, averaging six per student, with 
speeches ranging in length from two to 
fifteen minutes. 


sponding schools 


prescribed number of 


Content of the courses 
was mostly persuasive and expository 
materials. Class meetings averaged from 
two to three times per week, with several 
colleges reporting meetings five times 
per week. Among the reporting col- 
leges, the names of no less than 31 
separate standard texts on public speak- 
ing were listed as being used. 


rABLE I 


SPEECH TRAINING REQUIREMENTS OF 
122 ENGINEERING AND TECHNICAL COLLEGES 











Number of 


Requirement Colleges 
Regular speech course required of all 
undergraduates 53 
Regular speech course required of some 
but not all undergraduates 26 
Regular speech course accepted as liberal 
arts elective 17 
Oral reports required of all or some 
undergraduates 8 


Combination courses—writing, speaking, etc. 
—required is 
No training in any of the above reported 


we 


| 7) 


TOTAL 12 








Table II shows the reported distribu- 
tion of speech training requirements for 
divisions within colleges requiring such 
training of some but not all under- 
graduates. Actually Table II represents 
data on only 16 of the 26 colleges re- 
porting such partial requirement. Ten 
of the colleges reported no classifica- 
tion other than “‘engineers,” or “some,” 
or “most.” Hence, it was not possible 
to determine the particular divisions 
which were bound by the requirement. 
However, if it may be assumed that the 
16 colleges supplying specific informa- 
tion constitute a representative sample 


of the 26, it would appear that there 
is not a great deal of agreement as to 
the particular professions most in need 
of training in public speaking. 


TABLE II 


DrPARTMENTAL REQUIREMENTS IN COLLEGES 
WitHout Over-ALL-SPEECH 
TRAINING REQUIREMENT 








Department within 
reporting college 


Frequency among 
reporting colleges 


Aeronautical Engineering 
Agriculture 

Ceramic Engineering 
Chemical Engineering 
Civil Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 
Engineering Administration 
Industrial Arts 
Mechanical Engineering 
Metallurgical Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering 


~~ Be HOOCON- NH 








The participating of the responding 
colleges in such supplementary speech 
activities as forensics and dramatics is 
indicated in Table III. This table shows 
that 78 of the reporting schools have 
participation in one or both of these 
activities. Generally, these schools were 
the same as the 79 reported in Table I 
as having regular speech training re- 
quirements for all or most undergrad- 
uates. 


TABLE Ill 
PARTICIPATION IN FORENSICS AND/OR DRAMATICS 








Number of 
Colleges 
Participation Reporting 
Participation indicated from “some” 
to “considerable” 66 
Activity listed as “available.” Extent 
not indicated 12 
No participation 8 
No response to the question 36 
TOTAL 122 








The ratio between enrollment and 
regular speech training of the respond- 
ing colleges appears in Table IV. En- 
rollment figures, supplied by only 102 
of the 122 colleges, apply only to en- 
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science, 
technology, and engineering. In some 
cases, applying to large state univer- 
sities where schools of science or engi- 


rollees in specific schools of 


neering are branches of the larger or- 
ganization, the population figure given 
will not represent that of the entire 
college but merely that of the smaller 
group. Since the enrollment figures 
have been rounded, and because the 
categories are arbitrarily set up, the 
populations given may vary from a spe- 
cific college’s actual enrollment by a 
hundred or more students. 


rFEACHER 


public speaking is fairly uniformly re- 
quired among the reporting colleges, 
irrespective of populations. If any 
“trend can be noted, it might be that 
colleges with enrollments of 1000 or 
less appear to require public speaking 
of all their undergraduates more often 
than do the colleges with larger enroll- 
ments. Colleges within the larger en- 
rollment categories appear to be more 
evenly distributed between those which 
have the regular speech training require- 
ment for all their undergraduates and 


those who have. the requirement for 








It appears from Table IV that regular some. 
rABLE IV 
ENROLLMENT CLASSIFICATION AND PUBLIC SPEAKING REQUIREMENTS OF 102 COLLEGES 
Reg. Pub. Reg. Pub. Comb 

Spkg. Spkg. Oral Wrtg. No 
Enrollment Req'd. Req'd. Pub. Spkg. Reports Spkg. Speech 
Category of “all” of “some”’ Elective Req'd. Req'd rraining 
Under 500 13 3 5 3 ’ o 
500-1000 15 5 { 3 0 o 
1100-2000 10 6 3 1 { i 
2100 upward 10 10 3 o 2 0 








The ratio between regional areas and 
regular speech requirements of the re- 
porting colleges appears in Table V. 
In this table, the various regions are 
listed in sequence as to what may be 
termed the best ratio between number 
of reporting colleges from a given area 
and number of such colleges requiring 
speech training of all or some of their 
undergraduates. It is interesting to note 
that the East North Central and Middle 
Atlantic regions show the greatest popu- 
lations, the largest number of colleges 
reporting, and at the same time are 
both in the category of poorest ratio 
between speech training requirements 
and reporting schools. The best ratio 
is shown by the West North Central 
region which falls only slightly below 
the mean both in population and in 
number of colleges reporting. 

Table VI presents data reported by 


the responding colleges regarding es- 
tablishment of the college and inception 
of speech training. These points were 
investigated for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether or not there appeared to 
be a trend away from or toward the 
adoption of regular speech training by 
the schools of science and technology. 
The two _ following 


questions were 


asked: 1. When was your technical or 
scientific school first established? 2. At 
what date did your school first require 
regular speech training of all or a part 
of your undergraduate students? 

A total of 77 colleges responded to 
these questions. Of these, 62 schools 
supplied usable information, ten indi- 
cated that speech training was required 
but failed to date inception of such 
training, and five declared no training 
was offered. 

It is interesting to note from Table 
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TABLE V 
hes REGIONAL AREAS® AND SPEECH TRAINING REQUIREMENTS OF 122 COLLEGES 
CSes, 2 
any Population Number of Number requiring 
. Regional in colleges regular speech of 
that area millions* reporting all or some students 
oo. West North Central 13 9 8 
king East South Central 10 7 4 
ften West South Central 18 12 8 
Mountain 4 1 6 
roll- New England 9 14 9 
en: South Atlantic 19 17 12 
Middle Atlantic 29 ; 18 12 
nore Pacific 13 10 3 
hich East North Centra! 29 24 17 
lire- 122 79 
and ‘Regional divisions and population data  Tlopulation mean, 15.1: millions 
for were drawn from the U.S. Bureau of the Cen- Mean of colleges per region, 14.0 
sus, Statistical Abstract of the United States: |*Numbers rounded by writer 
1950 (Seventy-first edition) Washington, D.C. 
TABLE VI 
ESTABLISHMENT OF TECHNICAL COLLEGE AND INCEPTION OF 
— SPEECH TRAINING PROGRAM 
Date Date of Years Date Date of Years 
+h college speech of time college speech of time 
ing estab. requir. lapse estab. requir. lapse 
1824 1946 122 1893 No speech training 
182g 1948 119 1893 ? ? 
1847 No speech training | 1893 1935 42 
1848 No speech training | 1894 No speech training 
— 1854 1948 94 «| (1895 1930 35 
1854 1936 82 1895, 1946 5! 
1854 1939 85 1896 ? ? 
sal 1859 1939 80 1896 1937 4) 
ion 1860 1936 76 1898 ? ? 
a6 1860 1945 85 1900 1933 $3 
cre 1864 ? ? 1900 1940 40 
ter- 1865, ? ? 1901 ? ? 
1866 ? ? 1902 ? ? 
| to 1868 ? ? 1908 1932 24 
the 1870 ? ? 1909 1940 3! 
by 1871 ? ? 1909 1946 37 
1871 1935 64 igi! 1934 23 
ey. 1872 1930 58 1gil 1936 25 
sid 1872 1943 7! igi 1945 34 
ere 1873 1934 61 1912 1931 19 
or 1875, 1927 52 1g12 1912 oO 
At 1876 1914 38 1914 1947 . 33 
; 1876 1920 44 1916 1949 33 
ire 1878 1920 42 1919 1919 0 
ait 1880 1940 60 1925 1926 1 
. 1880 1940 60 | 1926 1926 o 
1883 1930 47 | 1927 1935 8 
1884 1927 43 | 1928 1928 o 
to 1886 1913 27 | 1928 1946 18 
ols 1887 1938 Bt | 1g9go 1930 o 
di, 1887 1949 62 | 1930 1930 o 
1889 1gi2 i8 1930 1936 6 
red 1890 1920 go 1931 1931 0 
ich 1890 1945 55 1931 1947 _. 16 
: 1891 1945 54 1932 No speech training 
ing 1892 1935 43 1937 1947 10 
1892 1947 55 1944 1946 2 
1892 1944 52 1946 1946 o 
ble 1893 1923 30 
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VI that of the 62 colleges reporting date 
of inception of speech training, 36 were 
older, longer established schools, hav- 
ing been set up prior to 1go0. It will 
also be noted that only one of the 
responding schools had the regular 
speech training requirement prior to 
igoo. During the first 20 years of the 
1goo’s, there were but five additional 
schools which adopted the requirement. 
During the decade, 1920-29, nine more 
schools adopted regular speech training. 
During the 1930's an additional 23 col- 
leges adopted the requirement, and dur- 
ing the 1940's there were 24 more 
schools which adopted regular speech 
training. These data show there has 
been a definite trend among schools of 
science and technology to make speech 
training a required part of the regular 
curriculum. This trend has been greatly 
accelerated during the past two decades. 

In view of the evidence that technical 
schools seem generally to be requiring 
regular speech training of their under- 
graduates, it is pertinent to inquire into 
the adequacy of such training to the 
needs of such specialized students. The 
first step in such an investigation would 
seem to be to determine the speaking 
skill lacks of 
years ago Professor Ormond J. Drake 


such students. Several 
wrote an article charging practicing en- 


gineers with the following speaking 

failures: 

(1) Failure to seize attention and sus- 
tain interest 

(2) Failure to state clearly the ground 
to be covered 

(3) Failure to move forward to a pre- 
determined conclusion 

(4) Failure to phrase material for easy 
listening 


#Ormond J. Drake, “Teaching Speech to 
Engineers,” Journal of Engineering Education 
(November, 1948), p. 184. 


TEACHER 


(5) Failure to achieve physical or vocal 
communication 

(6) Failure to terminate effectively 
Without 

Professor 


making any 
Drake’s article, the 
writer asked respondents in this survey 


reference to 


present 


to specify what, in their opinion, were 
the most frequently noted lacks in the 
public speaking performances of engi- 
neering and science students. The ques- 
tion was of the open-end type for the 
purpose of avoiding any suggestions as 
to what the responses should be. Table 
VII presents the responses received 


TABLE VII 


Most FREQUENTLY NOTED LACKS IN THE 
PUBLIC SPEAKING OF SCIENCE AND 
ENGINEERING STUDENTS 








Frequency 


Reported lack of response 


1. Reluctance to popularize technical 


information 87 
2. Lack of communicative purpose 

with listeners $4 
3. Lack of confidence and poise 38 
4. Lack of ability to organize speec! 

materials simply ig 
5. Lack of flexibility and warmth 16 
6. Lack of ability to express themselves 

clearly and concisely 1% 


7. Lack of imagination and color in the 

use of language 9 
8. Lack of practice q 
g. Poor enunciation and articulation 6 
10. Lack of persuasive ability . 
11. Too much time spent on technical 


details 8 
12. Insensitivity to the connotative 
aspects of language l 








The data in Table VII were compiled 
virtually verbatim from the replies of 
the respondents. In some cases, where 
the wording of several statements ob- 
viously had the same meaning, the 
statement which seemed best to sum up 
the idea was chosen as the prototype 
for other, similar statements. For in- 
stance, the statement, “reluctance to 
popularize technical information’ ap- 
peared, so worded, only 11 times. How- 
ever, statements such as “unwillingness 
to popularize a technical subject before a 
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“failure to translate 
non-technical 
tabulated as in- 


lay audience,” 
technical material for a 


audience,’ etc., were 


stances of the prototype. 
Table VII that 
there is some rather obvious overlapping 


It will be noted in 


of categories, and these have a close rela- 
tionship to some of the categories of 
Professor Drake which, likewise, suggest 
For example, the 
categories in Table VII, “reluctance to 
popularize technical information,” “lack 


some overlapping. 


of communicative purpose with listen- 
“too 
much time spent on technical details,” 


” 


ers,” “lack of persuasive ability,” 
and “lack of imagination and color in 
the use of language,” all overlap some- 
what in their implications, and these 
implications are generally the same as 
Professor Drake’s overlapping categories, 
“failure to seize attention and sustain 
interest,” and “failure to phrase ma- 
terial for easy listening.’” Likewise, the 
categories, “lack of ability to organize 
speech materials simply,” and “lack of 
ability to express themselves clearly and 


concisely” touch on the overlapping 
points of organization mentioned by 
Professor Drake. If the liberty may be 
taken to further reduce the number of 
categories as reported in this study, they 
would seem to resolve to three major 
areas, as follows: 

1. Lack of techniques for sustaining in- 

terest and attention 
2. Lack of effective organization 
3. Lack of confidence and poise 


The first two of these, and especially 
the first, may apply more particularly 
to students in science and engineering. 


The third, “lack of confidence and 
poise,” is probably characteristic of most 
students in public speaking classes, 


whether composed of future scientists, 
politicians, or business men. 


SUMMARY 


This survey of the speech training 
programs of the various colleges of 
science and technology throughout the 
United States was responded to by 122 
schools. The study was set up to gain 
information as to the number of schools 
offering speech training to undergrad- 
uates, the particular divisions requiring 
such training, the extent of forensics 
and dramatics in such schools, the ratio 
between the speech training requirement 
and the factors of enrollment and re- 
gional areas, the trend toward or away 
from such training in schools of science 
and technology, and finally, the most 
frequently noted needs or lacks in the 
public speaking performances of stu- 
dents in such schools. 

It was found that 53 of the respond- 
ing colleges require a regular course in 
public speaking of all undergraduates, 
that an additional 26 colleges require 
such training of undergraduates major- 
ing in designated divisions, and that 17 
of the responding colleges accept public 
speaking as a liberal arts elective. Other 
types of speech training, oral reports, 
and combination courses, accounted for 
20 more colleges. Only six of the 122 
responding colleges reported no speech 
training whatever. Where colleges re- 
ported the speech training requirement 
for only a part of the undergraduates, 
there appeared to be little agreement as 
to the particular professions most in 
need of such training. 

The study disclosed that 78 of the 
reporting schools have participation in 
forensics and/or dramatics, and that 
these schools generally are the same as 
those having requirements in regular 
speech training. 

It was found that school enrollments 
appeared to have little influence on the 
speech training requirement, the pro- 


gram being fairly uniformly found 
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among all reporting schools irrespective 
of enrollment. Schools enroll- 
ments of 1,000 or less appeared to re- 


with 


quire speech training of all undergrad- 
uates more often than did colleges with 
larger enrollments. 


The ratio between regional areas and 
speech training requirements in colleges 
of science and technology revealed that 
the East North Central and Middle At- 
lantic regions have greatest populations 
and largest number of reporting colleges 
and, at the same time, are both in the 
lowest category of schools with speech 
training requirements. The best ratio 
was shown by the West North Central 
region, which falls only slightly below 
the mean both in population and in 
number of reporting colleges. 

A total of 77 colleges responded on 


the question regarding inception of 
It was disclosed that 


older schools, as well as more recently 


speech training. 


established ones, were adopting speech 
‘raining. The greatest number of adop- 
tions came in the 1930's, when 23 schools 
adopted speech training, and in the 
1940's, when 24 additional colleges set 
up the requirement. The trend toward 
speech training in colleges of science 
and engineering throughout the United 
States is definitely on the increase, if the 
results of this study can be accepted. 


In response to an open-end question, 
the most frequently noted lacks reported 
on the speaking preformances of science 
and engineering students appeared to be 
summed up in three general categories: 
lack of attention and interest; lack of 
effective organization; lack of confidence 
and poise. 


CONCLUSIONS 


While it is granted that whatever con- 
clusions may be drawn from this survey 
are appropriately tentative pending 


PEACHER 


further research, nevertheless certain 


significant implications are suggested. 


1. It appears that the majority of col- 
leges of science and technology in Amer- 
ica today are actively conscious of the 
need for their students to be effectively 
articulate, and that training for this ac- 
tivity is appropriately in the regular 
speech class. If the trend of the past 
two decades continues, by 1960 there 
will be virtually no technical school fail- 
ing to require such training of its un- 
dergraduates. 

2. Where regular speech training is 
required of some but not all of the un- 
dergraduates in particular colleges, the 
fact that little consistency among the 
colleges appears in assigning the require- 
ment to selected areas or professions 
suggests the conclusion that the lag in 
certain areas within given schools is due 
to factors other than repudiation of 
need. 


3. The fact that the majority of the 
reporting schools require regular speech 
training of all or a part of their under- 
graduates, and the additional fact that 
regular speech training is accepted as 
an elective by an additional number of 
schools, appear to reject the hypothesis 
that combination course and/or oral 
reports on technical material are suff- 
cient to meet student needs for effective 
oral expression. This implied conclu- 
sion should not be interpreted as mini- 
mizing the value of oral reports, since 
such training is obviously essential to 
the scientist and technician who must 
report his findings to others‘ of his pro- 
fession. Nor is it here intended to de- 
tract from the imperative disciplines of 
written composition. What is clearly 
implied is that regular speech training 
has specific values of its own apart from 
those of these other programs, and 
this appears to be recognized by the ma- 
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jority of the schools of science and tech- 
nology. 

4. A fourth, and perhaps tenuous, 
conclusion might be that the student 
scientist or engineer has a greater need, 
and at the same time a greater obliga- 
tion, to take regular speech training 
than has the average college student. 
As was recognized by the scientists who 
were impelled to lobby against the May- 
Johnson Bill, the greater crime is for 
men of worth to remain silent while les- 
ser men speak. As the products and 
techniques of science are being increas- 
ingly utilized in society, the scientist has 
a responsibility to make the world aware 
of the nature of these things. From the 
of Professor Drake, and 
from the responses in this study on the 
speech needs of scientists and engineers, 
it seems that the most significant lack, 
peculiar to these students, is the inabil- 
ity or unwillingness to popularize tech- 
nical 


observations 


information for easy listening. 
Lack of rapport between speaker and 
listeners appears to apply particularly 
to the scientist and the engineer. This 
may possibly be the result of carrying 
the objective detachment of the labora- 
tory to the audience situation. Such 
speakers may be under the Platonist 
delusion that truth is its own best de- 
fense. But, when the scientist realizes 
that speaking is basically a human re- 
lationship, and that he can bore his 
learned colleagues as well as his lay 
listeners by a cold, dispassionate de- 
flagrant disregard of 
interpersonal considerations, he may 
discover that truth may be abused 
and distorted unless it is effectively 
presented. The majority of the re- 
spondents in this survey appear gener- 
ally agreed that training for such pre- 
sentation is best realized through a regu- 
lar course in public speaking. 


meanor and a 


APPENDIX 


COLLEGES TAKING PART IN THE SURVEY, 
SEGREGATED ACCORDING TO REGION 


**indicates regular public speaking required of 
all undergraduates 

*indicates regular public speaking required of 
part of undergraduates 

tindicates regular public speaking accepted as 
liberal arts elective 
Note: When larger colleges or universities are 

listed, symbols refer only to engineering or 

technical schools or departments. 


NEW ENGLAND 

Connecticut—Bridgeport Engineering Inst; 
Univ. of Connecticut**; U.S. Coast Guard 
Academy**; Yale. 

Maine—Univ. of Maine**. 

New Hampshire—Dartmouth; Univ. of New 
Hampshire. 


Massachusetts—Massachusetts Institute of 


Tech.*; Northeastern Univ.**; Wentworth 
Institute**; Worcester Polytechnic**; Har- 
vard. 


Vermont—Univ. of Vermont*. 
Rhode Island—Univ. of Rhode Island**. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


New York—Clarkson College**; Cooper Un- 
ion**; Cornell Univ.**; New York Univ.**; 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn; Rennselaer 
Polytechnic+; City College**; Univ. of Buf- 
faloy. 

New Jersey—Newark College**; Princeton; 
Rutgers*; Stevens Institute of Technology. 
Pennslyvania—Carnegie Tech; Lehigh Univ.*; 
Penn. State College**; Swarthmore; Towne 
Scientific School*; Univ. of Pittsburgh*; Vil- 

lanova**. 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio—Case Inst. Tech.**; Franklin Univ.; Ohio 
Northern Univ.**; Ohio State College**; 
Ohio Univ.**; Univ. of Akron**; Univ. of 
Cincinnati*; Univ. of Toledo. 

Indiana—Indiana Tech.; Purdue**; Rose Poly- 
technic; Tri-State College*; Notre Dame*; 
Valparaiso Univ.** 

Illinois—Illinois Inst. of Tech.*; Parks Col- 
lege*; Northwestern Univ. Tech. Institute**; 
Univ. of Illinois*. 

Michigan—Detroit Inst. of Tech.t; Michigan 
State College; Univ. of Detroit; Univ. of Mich- 
igan**; Wayne**. 

Wisconsin—Univ. of Wisconsin®*. 
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WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota—Minnesota Inst. of Tech. 

ITowa—lowa State College**. 

Missouri—Univ. of Missouri**; Washington 
Univ.** 

South Dakota—School of Mines and Technol- 
ogy**. 

North Dakota—Univ. of North Dakota**. 

Nebraska—Univ. of Nebraska*. 

Kansas—Kansas State College**; Univ. of Kan- 


sas®*., 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware—Univ. of Delaware**. 

Maryland—Johns Hopkins; Univ. of Mary- 
land**. 

District of Columbia—George Wash. Univ.**: 
Catholic Univ.+; Howard Univ.** 

Virginia—Univ. of Virginia**; Virginia Poly- 
tech.* 

West Virginia—West Virginia Univ.* 

North Carolina—N. Carolina State College*; 
Duke University**. 

South Carolina—Clemson College*; Univ. of 
So. Carolina. 

Georgia—Georgia Inst. of Tech.**; Southern 
Technical Inst.** 

University of 


Florida—Univ. of Florida; 


Miamif. 


EASC SOUTH CENTRAL 

Kentucky—Univ. of Louisville, Speed Scien- 
tific**. 

Tennessee—Tennessee Polytech*; Univ. of 
Tenn.}; Vanderbilt Univ.;; 


Alabama—Alabama Polytech**; Univ. of Ala- 
bama**. 

Mississippi—Univ. of Mississippi. 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas—Univ. of Arkansas**. 

Louisiana—Louisiana Polytech; Southwestern 
Institute*; Louisiana State Univ.*; Tulane. 

Oklahoma—Oklahoma A & M*; Univ. of Okla- 
homa**; Univ. of Tulsa**. 

Texas—Rice Institute; Southern Methodist**; 
Texas Tech.+; Univ. of Texas*. 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana—Montana State College**. 

Wyoming—Univ. of Wyoming**. 

Idaho—Univ of Idaho*. 

Colorado—Colorado A & M*; Univ. of Colo- 
rado}y; Univ. of Denver. 

New Mexico—Univ. of New Mexicoy; New 
Mexico A & M**. 

Utah—Utah State College*; Univ. of Utahj; 
Brigham Young Univ.;. 


PACIFIC 

Washington—Washington State College}; Univ. 

of Washington}. 

Oregon—Multnomah College?; 
College*. 


Oregon State 


California—Calif. Inst. of Technology; Cogswell 
Polytech}; Santa Clara University**; Stan- 
ford**; Univ. of California (UCLA and Berk- 
eley); University of Southern California. 
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“SPEECH EDUCATION FOR ALL”: 
DO WE MEAN IT?—A COMMITTEE REPORT 


Evelyn Konigsberg 


ETWEEN March and September, 
Bros. the Committee of the Speech 
Association of America on Problems in 
the Secondary School undertook a na- 
tion-wide survey of conditions of certi- 
fication and employment of speech 
teachers in the high schools. Its partic- 
ular aim was to discover two things: 
whether or not the employing agencies 
of the various states are required to 
employ as teachers of speech only persons 
certified in that subject; and whether 
or not any state requires instruction in 
speech in the secondary schools. 

Questionnaires were sent to the State 
Departments of Education in all states; 
forty-seven replies (Maryland outstand- 
ing) were received and tabulated. In the 
minds of the members of the Committee, 
the question with most significant im- 
plications was: “What, if any, instruc- 
tion in speech is required by state law 
in the secondary schools in your state?” 
Thirty-nine states replied, “None.” Cali- 
fornia indicated “for speech defects 
only,” Minnesota requires “a unit in 
English in the 11th year,” Nebraska 
“recommends” it as “a part of the Eng- 
lish program,” Oregon gives “none ex- 
cept in conjunction with English class- 
es,” and Virginia reports “a course in 
speech or dramatics may be substituted 
for the last year of English.” 

Forty states reported that agents re- 


Miss Konigsberg (M.A., New York University) 
is Assistant Director of Speech Improvement, 


‘Board of Education, New York City Public 


Schools. As Chairman of the Committee of the 
Speech Association of America in 1952 on Prob- 
lems in the Secondary School, Miss Konigsberg 
prepared this report as now published in The 
Speech Teacher. 


sponsible for the employment of teach- 
ers in secondary schools are required to 
employ only certified teachers, but in 
sixteen of those states, teachers may be 
assigned to teach from one-half to one- 
fifth of their classes in subjects for which 
they are not certified. 

Separate inquiry was made as to the 
certification and employment of speech 
correctionists in the secondary schools. 
Only twenty-one states reported a 
special certificate for speech correction- 
ists, and of those, only ten employ 
speech correctionists as part of the state 
program. Twenty-eight states reported 
that speech correctionists may be em- 
ployed by individual schools, by coun- 
ties, or by city school systems. 

It seemed clear to the Committee 
that if anything is to be done to im- 
prove conditions and to extend the 
possibility of the realization of “speech 
education for all American youth,” it 
must start at the local levels, and start 
soon. To that end, the Committee re- 
commended to the Executive Council 
of the Speech Association of America 
that: 

1. Copies of the replies to the ques- 
tionnaire be made available to each 
of the State and Regional Associations. 


2. The State and Regional Associ- 
ations be urged to set up standing com- 
mittees to work continuously and vigor- 
ously wherever appropriate to the end 
that standards of teacher preparation be 
raised, and that each state eventually 
set minimal requirements for speech 
education for all pupils in all secon- 
dary schools. The Executive Council ap- 
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proved the recommendations and copies 
of the data have been sent to the various 
Associations. The Council further re- 
commended that a summary report be 
printed in an early issue of The Speech 
Teacher. It is the earnest hope of the 
Committee that vigorous, continuous, 
and professionally sound plans of action 
at the various local levels will become a 
part of the work of every professional 
group. 


SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA 


December 1, 1952 


Recommendations of the Committee on 
Problems in the Secondary School: 

1. That copies of the replies to the 
questionnaire sent to all state Depart- 
ments of Education be made available 
by February 1, 1953, to each of the 
Regional and State Speech Associations. 

2. That the State and Regional 
Speech Associations be urged to set up 
standing committees to work continu- 
ously and vigorously wherever appropri- 
ate to the end that standards of prep- 
aration of teacher be raised, and that 
eventually each state set minimal re- 
quirements for speech education for all 
pupils in all secondary schools. 

3. That the replies to the question- 
naire in the form submitted herewith 
be printed in an early issue of The 
Speech Teacher. 

4. That a copy of the report be sent 
to the Department of Education of 
each of the forty-eight states. 


Respectfully submitted, 
EVELYN KONIGSBERG, Chairman 


SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA 
December 1, 1952 


To: Officers and Members of the Ex- 
ecutive Council 


Subject: Report of the Committee on 
Problems in the Secondary School 


1. At the request of Dallas C. Dick- 
ey, the Committee undertook to gather 
a list of persons who might write for 
The Speech Teacher. Twenty names 
were submitted, and a letter was written 
to each person requesting that he com- 
municate directly with Professor Dickev 
about possible articles. 

2. At the request of the Executive 
Secretary, the Committee Chairman 
answered an inquiry from Mr. Clive H. 
Hoffman, The Teachers College, Sid- 
ney, New South Wales, about secondary 
school teaching of speech, and has had 
subsequent correspondence with Mr. 
Hoffman. He has been furnished with 
bibliographies and with copies of The 
Speech Teacher. 

g. As its main work of the year, the 
Committee agreed to investigate the 
present status of certification of second- 
ary school teachers of speech (to sup- 
plement the Robinson study) and con- 
ditions concerning the employment of 
trained and qualified teachers of speech 
in the secondary schools over the 
country. A questionnaire was prepared 
and mailed in March to the State De- 
partments of Education of each of the 
forty-eight states. By .the end of Sep- 
tember, replies had been received from 
forty-seven states. (Maryland is. still 
missing.) These replies were collated, 
and the enclosed report shows the in- 
formation received. The data from 
Nevada and New York arrived too late 
for inclusion in the compilation, but it 
does not significantly change the total 
picture. The Committee has on file 
the individual replies from the forty- 
seven states. After a consideration of 
the responses, the Committee submits 
(on a separate sheet enclosed) four rec- 
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ommendations concerning the use of 
the data. 
Respectfully submitted, 


EVELYN KONIGSBERG, Chairman 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


‘THE SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
COMMITTEE ON PROBLEMS IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 
March 1952 


To: State Departments of Education 


To aid the Committee in its study of the 
certification of teachers of speech in secondary 
schools and of the means of insuring the em- 
ployment of properly qualified persons, you are 
respectfully requested to furnish the following 
information: ‘ 
State Title of Officer Furnishing 
ge re pers ya. 


1. Are superintendents, principals, or other 
agents responsible for the employment of teach- 
ers in secondary schools required to employ 
only persons holding the state certificate for 
secondary schools? 


2. Are the employing agents permitted to as- 
sign teachers in secondary schools to teach sub- 
jects for which they do not hold the state 
certificate? 


If so, how much of a teacher’s program may be 
assigned in subjects for which he does not hold 
the state certificate? (Please check) 

ae eee 

3. If your state issues a “standard certificate 
for secondary school,” what are the specific sub- 
ject area requirements, if any, for teachers of 
speech? 


For teachers of English? 


4. Are state funds allotted for the payment of 
salaries of high school teachers? .. 
On what basis? 


5. What, if any, instruction in speech is re- 
quired by state law in secondary schools in your 
state? 


6. If figures are available, how many teach- 
ers are currently employed in secondary schools 
to teach any or all of the following: 


English . . Public Speakjng .. ili 
Debate Speech (fundamentals) ...... 
Dramatics Speech Correction 


7. Does the state employ itinerant teachers 
of speech correction for service in secondary 
schools? How Many? . 

If there is no such state service, are itinerant 
teachers of speech correction employed by in- 
dividual schools? by Counties? 
by city systems? 

Are state funds allotted for whole or part 
payment of salaries of such itinerant teachers? 
Whole? Part? 

Is there a special state certificate for teachers 
of speech correction in secondary schools? .... 


who sent it to you as soon as possible. The 
Committee thanks you for your aid in furnish- 
ing the data. 

Very truly yours, 


EvELYN KONIGSBERG, Chairman 


REPORT FROM QUESTIONNAIRE 
SUBMITTED TO STATE DEPARTMENTS 
OF EDUCATION 


1. Are superintendents, principals, or other 
agents responsible for the employment of teach- 
ers in secondary schools required to employ 
only persons holding the state certificate for 
secondary schools? 

Yes—38 No—4q Not Clear—3 


2. Are the employing agents permitted to as- 
sign teachers in secondary schools to teach sub- 
jects for which they do not hold the state cer- 
tificate? 

Yes—16 No—21 Not Clear—8 


If so, how much of a teacher’s program may be 
assigned in subjects for which he does not hold 
the state certificate? 


“wy Yt Ys %1 other 
“Geber™: Nome ...... 700, AS. Boa 2 
Less than Y% :.....06.-..----208 IB 
One other subject .............. 1 
aS. re ees ren ees 4 
Ma AMMO 2.2... is cennnebuasanss«sees 30 


3. If your state issues a “standard certificate 
for secondary school,” what are the specific sub- 
ject area requirements, if any, for teachers of 
speech? 

Alabama—“a major or minor.” 
Arizona—“part of an English teaching minor 
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or major. However adequate preparation in Oregon—‘none other than those set by teacher 











speech is required.” training instructors.” a 
Arkansas—“none issued.” Penn.—“only college certificates for speech arts.” schi 
California—‘“general secondary”"—minimum of Rhode Is.—‘40 semester hours in appropriate } 

6 semester hours in “the communicative arts technical and related technical courses in the I 

such as languages, literature, speech arts, and special subject field.” tea 

similar fields.” “Special Secondary’—“major 5S. Carolina—Certificate in English. div 

in arts.” S. Dakota—1i5, semester hours in a general lan- I 
Colorado—Not accredited in subject field — guage arts program. ] 

“Must clear through University of Colorado Tennessee—18 quarter hours in speech. 

or North Central Association.” Texas—No special subject areas. pe 
Connecticut—“English and dramatic interpreta- _ Utah—‘‘composite major” or go quarter hour WI 

tion.’"—1i5, semester hours in subject. major or 18 quarter hour minor. | 
Delaware—“for correctionist”—18 semester hours Vermont—i2 semester hours. of 

in correction. Virginia—Dramatics—i8 semester hours. Public 
Florida—18 semester hours. speaking—i2 semester hours. | 
Georgia—no certificate in speech. , Washington—“recommended, but not required 
Idaho—1i5, semester hours. —a minor.” De 
Illinois—36 hours speech and related fields. West Virginia—Speech—24 semester hours. ta: 
Indiana—24 semester hours. Wisconsin—None—“rules being reworked.” ta 
Iowa—1o semester hours in field. Wyoming—22'4 quarter hours of college credit. N 
Kansas—24 semester hours. ‘For teachers of English? Answers are so worded 
Kentucky—Speech and dramatics 30 semester as not to be subject to convenient listing. G 
hours or speech 18 semester hours. 4. Are state funds allotted for the payment 
Louisiana—18 semester hours. of salaries of high school teachers? 
Maine—No separate speech. Usually 40 hours Yes—25 Not specifically—8 No—7 

in English and speech. Not clear—2 No answer—3 
Mass.—None. On what basis? Answers are not suited to tab- 
Michigan—i5, semester hours. ulation. 

Minnesota—“a major in English with credits in 5. What, if any, instruction in speech is re- 


speech; a minor or major in speech; more quired by state law in secondary schools in your 

than '% time to teaching speech—major re- _ state? 

quirement.” None—}37 No Answer—}3 
Mississippi—g hours of speech fundamentals, California—“for speech defects only.” 

















3 hours public speech, 3 hours oral interpre- Minnesota—“a unit in English for the 11th 
tation, 3 hours dramatics, 12 hours electives. grade.” 
Missouri—1o semester hours and 14 semester Nebraska—‘“‘None. It is recommended to all 
hours in English. high schools as a part of the English pro- 
Montana—Not clear. gram.” 
Nebraska—15 semester hours. Oregon—“None except in conjunction with 
New Hamp.—‘no requirements for speech.” English classes.” 
New Jersey—i8 semester hours. Virginia—“No specific requirement. English re- 
New Mexico—None. quired each year. A course in speech or dra- 
North Car.—‘no certificate for speech as such.” matics may be substituted for the last year 
North Dak.—15 hours or major in language of English.” 
arts. 6. If figures are available, how many teachers 
Ohio—i5 semester hours. are currently employed in secondary schools to 
Oklahoma—1i2 semester hours in speech. teach any or all of the following: 
Public Speech Speech 
English Debate Dramatics Speaking Fundamentals Correction 
Conn. 30 5 20 40 
Minn. 17 
Miss. 40 10 
Mo. 2500 100 300 300 22 
N. H. 225 
N. C. 944 75 57 
Tenn. 37 
. 
| 
| 











n- 
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7. Does the state employ itinerant teachers 
of speech correction for service in secondary 
schools? (a) 

How Many? (b) 

If there is no such state service, are itinerant 
teachers of speech correction employed by in- 
dividual schools? (c) 

By Counties (d) 

By city systems (e) 

Are state funds allotted for whole or part 
payment of salaries of such itinerant teachers? 
Whole? (f) Part? (g) 

Is there a special state certificate for teachers 
of speech correction in secondary schools? (h) 


7. (a) No—ge2. Yes—10. No answer—3. 

(b) Arkansas—one supervisor. Colorado—e. 
Delaware—4. Tennessee—37 for both elemen- 
tary: and secondary schools. Texas—2 consul- 
tants for all grades. Virginia—one supervisor. 
No answer—39. 

(c) Yes—iz2. Connecticut—‘at local level.” 
Georgia—‘‘a_ school may.” “Yes”—Colorado, 


Illinois, Kansas, Maine, Michigan, Mississippi, 
Minnesota, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Texas. 

(d) Yes—13. Colorado, Illinois, lowa, Louis- 
iana, Michigan, Mississippi, North Dakota, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Wiscon- 
sin. 

(e) Yes—18. Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Delaware, Illinois, Kansas, Maine, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, Tennes- 
see, Texas, Wisconsin. 

(f) Yes—Colorado, Delaware, Tennessee. 

(g) Yes—California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Illinois, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, Nebraska, Wisconsin. 

(h) Yes—2i. Arizona, California, Delaware, 
Florida, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kentucky, Min- 
nesota, Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin. Connecticut—‘“certified for 
elementary and secondary schools.” Tennessee 
—‘“no state certificate. National standards for 
teachers’ training in speech correction.” 








THE FUNCTION OF SPEECH EDUCATION IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF EMOTIONAL MATURITY 


John J. O'Neill 


N any treatment of emotional matur- 
I ity it is necessary to consider that a 
social phenomenon is being discussed. 
In other words, normality is determined 
by the dictates of society or the group. 
Thus, in this discussion, emotional ma- 
turity will be viewed as a social norm 
and a form of learned behavior; learned 
in the sense of hewing to or deviating 
from this norm with resulting rewards 
or punishments. Mowrer and Kluck- 
hohn* consider independence and self- 
sufficiency to be the ideals of adult ad- 
justment as determined by social norms. 
This discussion will concern itself with 
such adjustment as 
speech education. 


determined by 


When the individual finds that his 


concept of emotional m: ity is in con- 


flict with that of the grou resulting 
behavior will determine is well- 
adjusted or maladjusted. Wh 1 this con- 


flict occurs, the two major functions of 
communication, or speech, come into 
play. These are evaluation and adjust- 
ment. It may be argued that there are 
more aspects to communicative behavior 
such as entertainment, censure, persua- 
sion, etc. But these forms of behavior 
can be arbitrarily placed under the 
rubric of adjustment in that they are 
symptoms of change or adjustments in 
behavior. 

Not only will the correct usage of 
these techniques enable a person to 


Mr. O'Neill (Ph.D., Ohio State, 1951) is an As- 
sistant Professor of Speech at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

10. H. Mowrer and Clyde Kluckhohn, “Dy- 
namic Theory of Personality,” Chap. g in Per- 
sonality and Behavior Disorders, 1, edited by 
J. McV. Hunt (New York, 1944). 


achieve adjustment, but it also pro- 
vides society with a yardstick by which 
it can describe and measure an _ indi- 
vidual’s emotional maturity. The indi- 
vidual, in turn, can evaluate his own be- 
havior by analyzing the communicative 
behavior “fed back” to him by his audi- 
tors. His resulting adjustment can be, 
in turn, evaluated by his auditors. In- 
creased verbalism may be indicative of 
protest or maladjustment, while accept- 
ance or adjustment will result in de- 
creased verbalism. 

The analogy of a target-sighting task 
might be used here to clarify the func- 
tion of language. In attempting to cen- 
ter a hair line on a target, an individual 
uses his visual feedback to determine 
how near or far he is from correct be- 
havior. In the speech situation this feed- 
back will be mostly auditory. The move- 
ment of the target is a predetermined 
thing and can be compared to the mores 
or dictates of society. Thus the individ- 
ual is evaluating his own behavior at 
the same time as the group controlling 
the target. Gross overadjustments (or 
oververbalization) to the target are in- 
dicative of maladjustments, while slight 
but accurate changes (small amounts of 
verbalization) are indicative of approved 
behavior. The function of speech edu- 
cation is to give the individual insight 
into techniques of communication, as 
well as to train him in appropriate com- 
municative techniques. Speech education 
is used here in the sense of any training 
or corrective procedure that is directed 
toward verbal communicative behavior. 

To give these generalizations some 
body, it is important that an attempt 
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be made to trace, in rather general fash- 
ion, the development of the evaluative 
and adjustive phases of communication. 
The framework for such a theoretical 
development will be that of the “self 
concept.” Raimey? has defined the “self- 
concept” as “‘a learned perceptual system 
which functions as an object in the 
perceptual field.” Sarbin® further ampli- 
fies this statement by postulating that 
the self is the resultant of experiences 
such as interactions with body parts, 
things, and persons. The interaction is 
here taken to be communication. Dur- 
ing the first few years of life the child 
reacts to stimulus materials which are 
primarily physiological and which are 
aimed at maintaining a state of homeo- 
statsis. He uses vocalisms to indicate his 
feelings and degree of contentment or 
adjustment, although this period is usu- 
ally thought of as a non-verbal, or non- 
labelling stage. According to Sarbin‘ the 
child is beginning to use various crude 
language devices to begin to build the 
cognitive structures which he communi- 
cates to others. He is beginning to con- 
ceptualize the acts of others. Concep- 
tualization is a langauge function and, 
at this age, employs as its crude construc- 
tive materials the verbalizations of the 
child and others in his environment. But 
it is during this period that the child 
becomes aware of the basic requisite of 
any communicative behavior, interac- 
tion with humans. Zuger® has labelled 
this period as one of self discovery in 
which the child becomes aware of the 
fact that it is he who is functioning. 


2Victor Raimey, “The Self Concept as a 
Factor in Counseling and Personality Organiza- 
tion,” unpublished doctoral dissertation, Ohio 
State University, 1943. 

8 Theodore Sarbin, “A Preface to the Psycho- 
logical Analysis of the Self,” Psychological Re- 
view, 59 (Jan. 1952), pp. 11-22. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Bernard Zuger, “Growth of the Individual’s 
Concept of Self,” American Journal of Diseases 
of Children, 83 (June 1952), pp. 719-732. 
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From three years on the child begins 
to seek the acceptance of others. He be- 
gins to develop an awareness of the life 
role he must assume. He seeks to dis- 
cover what types ef behavior he should 
exhibit to be accepted by his environ- 
ment. This involves evaluation of the 
communicative patterns of those in his 
environment, as well as learning the 
value of communicative symbols that he 
can produce. It is of interest to note 
that at the beginning of this period up 
until around five years of age the child 
is in the so-called period of negativism. 
He resists the communication of adults 
and peers and begins to experiment 
with the use of language as a control 
device. To most parents the experimen- 
tation seems to involve the extensive use 
of the word “no.” But the child soon 
discovers that “good behavior” is that 
which his parents have labelled as such, 
and that his labellings are of little value. 
Thus verbalism begins to mould its 
chain of authority. With the coming of 
language the child can now begin to 
profit from the experience of others, to 
give some direction to his behavior. He 
begins to react to the cues “fed-back” to 
him by his environment. Once he begins 
to develop consistent reactions to such 
cues, he is well on his way to develop- 
ing behavior which is learned in the 
sense that adjustment occurs whenever 
certain cues occur. At this stage com- 
munication may appear to be uni-direc- 
tional, in that all communication ap 
pears to arise from parents and other 
authority figures. It is not until the child 
has reached the age of eighteen or until 
he has left the school system that he can 
begin to feel that he is the master of his 
own communication system. It is true 
that in play he has had the opportunity 
to be the initiator of communication, 
but he is usually not able to extend 
such behavior to the school or to home 
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life. It may be that this lack of oppor- 
tunity or ignorance of the nature of 
communication is one of the causes of 
problem behavior in adolescents. The 
“self-concept” may be one of independ- 
ence, but the environment is one that 
demands dependency. 

\ logical question at this time would 
be one concerned with when speech edu- 
cation If the child 
has a speech defect it should be cor- 
rected as soon as possible. Readiness 
should be in terms of the child having 
developed the ability to cooperate with 
a therapist and to be able to use the ear 
as a correcting device. Actual speech 
training, or training in the nature of 
communication, should probably start 
in the fourth grade. By this time, the 
child (eight or nine years of age), should 
have completed his speech development. 
Also at this time social awareness is 
coming to the fore, and, as Smith® has 
said, “communicative behavior is one 
of the major forms of social behavior.” 
Thus to have acceptable social behavior 
the child should have training in this 
area of behavior. Also, since “nearly 
every conscious act of the person is ver- 
balized, his speech represents a conden- 
sation of his entire cultural develop- 
ment,”? it is necessary, if education is to 
take hold, that such behavior be devel- 
oped and utilized by the educator. It 
can be hoped that self sufficiency in com- 
municative behavior can lead to some 
self sufficiency in behavior. These state- 
ments are predicated on the basis that 
the child’s pre-school training in speech 
has lead him to look on communication 
as a necessary part of his being. 

Training can take place on three 
chronological levels; namely, evaluation, 


should commence. 


6Mapheus Smith, “The Communicative 
Act,” Journal of Social Psychology, 31 (May 
1950), pp. 271-281. 

7TJon Eisenson, The Psychology of Speech 
(New York, 1946), p. 153. 


manipulation, and understanding and 
application. The first level, having as 
its primary goal an introduction to the 
listener or evaluator role, could have its 
primary this 


application from 


point until death. 


early 
During this period 
major emphasis would be placed on 
developing an awareness of the com- 
municative environment, the role of the 
that can 
be gained from such activity. The child 
should first learn to assume the role of 
listener and gradually begin to prepare 
for the role of speaker. This form of 
training could receive major emphasis 
in grades three through seven. Not only 
would the child be learning to listen 
and evaluate, but, at the same time, he 
would be building up a residual of in- 
formation. 


listener, and the information 


The second stage could be applied 
through grades seven and nine. This 
training would 
English-Semantic 


involve a  Speech- 
core program. Its 
basic aims would be the developing 
of intelligible speech, think- 
ing, and a study of the meaning of 
the communicative symbols. The latter 
would involve training in the evalua- 
tion of “feed-back” from both self and 
audience in terms of emotions portrayed 
and information presented. As Johnson* 


critical 


mentioned, the organism serves as a 
type of filter through which facts must 
pass before they can be communicated 
to others in some type of code. The in- 
dividual needs to keep in mind that 
such a filter exists, or he will exhibit 
behavior which deviates from a social 
norm. Also children should be receiving 
training in their responsibilities to so- 
ciety or the group. As Deutsch, quoting 
Norbert Wiener, says, “communication 
alone enables a group to think together, 


8 Wendell Johnson, “The Spoken Word and 
the Great Unsaid,” QJS, 37 (Dec. 1951), pp 419- 
429. 
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to see together, and to act together.’ 
This training in group (classroom) com- 
munication could lead to application 
outside the school environment. The de- 
velopment of independence does not 
necessarily mean isolation. Rather it im- 
plies the right to select thoughts and as- 
sociates. The only way to make such 
choices is through evaluation of the com- 
munications of others; and the making 
of adjustments to these patterns through 
a return of personal communication, 
which in turn is motivated by self-evalu- 
ation. 


The third level of training would in- 
volve the use of various techniques of 
communication and expression. Courses 
in public address, debate, discussion, 
and dramatics would be offered on this 
level. Areas to be stressed through these 
courses would be those of expression, 
persuasion, methods of discussion, criti- 
cal thinking, speech improvement, and 
organization. These courses could even 
be incorporated into core programs un- 


go 


ing would be self sufficiency in commun- 
ication, the ability to prepare materials 
for any type of audience, and the ability 
to analyze and control stage fright. This 
training could be augmented by active 
participation in extra-curricular activi- 
ties such as clubs and discussion groups. 
Also these techniques could be carried 
over to all classroom situations. 

On the adult level or post-high school, 
the main effort should be toward in- 
suring a carry over of the techniques 
learned above. This could be done by 
forming discussion groups, but, in the 
main, the test will come in the everyday 
living of the individual. He should re- 
alize that even if social communication 
appears to be of a hydromatic nature, 
needing only a steersman, that he will 
still need a knowledge of the component 
parts of such a transmission system. In 
other words, it is hoped that the helms- 
man can make adjustments by evaluat- 
ing responses from vital parts of this 
system. To do this the speaker-listener 
should be able to adequately meet the 


Fic. 1. THe EssENTIALS OF COMMUNICATION 


Visual - 
‘XN 


Pils reedback 


(Listener) 


Goa onus 
ee! 


Adequate Speech Mechanism 

Gritjcal thinking 

tow To Ask Questions 

Correct Symbols 

Emotional Communication 
Voice (Rate, intensity) 


der the above headings, with cross sec- 
tions of each speech area being taught in 
such a context. The goals of such train- 


9 Karl W. Deutsch, “Communication Theory 
and Social Science,” American journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, 22 (July 1952), pp 469-483. 


VA 
Auditory - Acoustic Symbols 
ADEQUATE ACOUSTIC ENVIRONMENT 


Intelligibility <n 


Gestures 


(Speaker) 


(Decoding ) 
7 


Adequate Hearing 


Critical Th 

How to Answer Questions 

Correct Symbols 

Emotional interpretations 
Voice (Rate, intensity) 


requirements set up for each role in the 
above diagram. 

This discussion has dealt only with 
what might be labelled the “social-self” 
evaluation of communication. Two 
other areas that should be mentioned 
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are those of group evaluation and reme- 
dial communication. By having a knowl- 
edge of communicativé behavior and its 
relationship to emotional maturity, the 
therapist and the teacher would be able 
to evaluate and isolate the emotional de- 
viates. Then through verbal inter-com- 
munication attempts could be made to 
alleviate the difficulty. In the instance 
of therapists, be they of the non-direc- 
tive, directive, or psychoanalytic school, 
communication is the major means of 
changing behavior. Also the patient 
must be taught methods of self-evalu- 
ation which can be only tried out and 
applied through verbal means. 

If human behavior is to have any 
significance it should be capable of be- 
ing evaluated as well as adjusted. Its 
significance must be communicated if 
we are to have group understanding. 


And it is only through the developing 
of a self-adjusting system, which uses 
as its raw materials the symbols of com- 
munication, that we can hope for more 
self discovery with attendant develop- 
ment of the lot of the individual. Also it 
is only through an understanding and 
betterment of our communicative sys- 
tems that we can hope for eventual co 
operation and resulting understanding 
of others who employ communicative 
systems and symbols which differ from 
ours only in areas of concentration. 

Thus it is necessary for the speech 
educator to analyze and teach the tech- 
niques of correct self and social com- 
munication. If “science and sanity” are 
to remain, we must, through such speech 
education, develop the ability to eval- 
uate, comprehend, and effiectively use 
communication. 
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LET’S TAKE DEBATE TO THE PEOPLE 
Vernon E. Rank 


ECENTLY I drove more than 250 
miles with college debaters to at- 


tend another tournament. Approxi- 
mately twenty-six colleges and universi- 
ties were represented; more than 75, de- 
were held in the course of the 
\t four participants per 

than g00 constructive 

another goo rebuttal 
speeches were made, for a grand total of 
more than 600 speeches and over 300 
man-hours of speech making—or enough 
to fill 40 eight-hour days with talking! 
That is a vast amount of speaking! 
However, that is not the sum of it, as 
my debate-coach colleagues well know. 
Most of those college teams had been 
through such major productions at 
least a half-dozen times during the year. 
Now multiply 600 speeches and 300 
man-hours and the 40 days each by six. 
One thus begins to get some idea of the 
sheer amount of speech making that 
goes on when debate teams flock to 
tournaments. 


bates 
tournament. 
debate, 

speeches 


more 
and 


The chief indictment of tournaments 
is the lack of audiences for all this speak- 
ing. Every debater and every coach 
knows what is about to be said here. 
The audience for any debater speaking 
in a tournament consists of four people 
—the three other debaters and a bored 
judge who usually is a debate coach.* 


Mr. Rank (M.A., Pennsylvania State College, 
1942) is an Assistant Professor of Speech at State 
Teachers College, Oswego, New York. 

1Elton Abernathy, “The Criticism Against 
Speech Tournaments,” Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, XXVIII (Oct., 1942), pp. 354-356; Gif- 
ford Blyton, “Whither the § Activities 
Program?” The Speech Teacher, 1 (Jan., 1953), 
PP. 55-57; N. Edd Miller, “Some Modifications 
of Contest Debating,” ibid. (March, 1953), pp. 
139-140. 


What do the people at these petite 
assemblies say to each other? They make 
speeches upon one topic in these tourna- 
ments. In short, the things which they 
say to one another sound about the same 
in the second round as in the first; in 
the third round as in the first and sec- 
ond. Nor is this the end of the repeti- 
tion that goes on. I have heard college 
teams separated geographically by 300 
miles use practically the same affirma- 
tive and negative cases, supported often 
times by almost the same evidence. 
Probably the reasons lie in the wide- 
spread use of several well-known hand- 
books, careful analysis of the questions 
by coaches and debaters who use a form- 
ula-system in building cases, as well as 
the exchange of ideas resulting when 
College X has a debate with Y College. 


There is no wish here to become a 
prophet of doom. We are not going to 
talk ourselves right out of debating if 
we continue to have tournaments. 
Nevertheless, has not debate much more 
to offer the American public in these 
times of world upset and concern about 
what the next headline will reveal? 
Korea, the cost of living, congressional 
investigations, academic freedom, na- 
tional health plans, fair employment 
practices, TV programming, getting gov- 
ernment back to the local level, Voice 
of America, price supports, youth and 
delinquency, the draft, air power, atomic 
warfare—these are but a few of the real 
problems facing Americans. Anyone 
can add to the list. The point raised 
here is, should not we be debating these 
questions before public groups as often 
as we can? 
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By now there may be some shaking 
of heads. At least two objections can be 
offered. First, how can college debaters 
really prepare on subjects concerning 
Korea, TV national 
health, as well as a number of other 


programming, 


topics? Second, debate lost its audiences 
years ago to the radio, movies, night 
football, basketball, and other sports 
events; and now TV has all but elimi- 
nated the possibility of securing them 
again. These are fair objections, but 
they may not reveal very realistic think- 
ing. I confess that I have used them 
myself when talking about debate. At 
the same time, I suspect that the rut 
into which my thinking had fallen is 
rather deep, and that it is widespread 
in the profession. 


Let’s take the objections in reverse 
order. Perhaps if we could see where 
there are audiences for debaters, we 
might begin to see where our students 
could be helped to plan worthwhile de- 


bates for them. 


Has television really made Americans 
stay-at-home? Does everyone go to the 
movies at least twice a week? How many 
pro football or pro basketball games 
have you seen in the past fall and win- 
ter? What about your close friends? Do 
they average the same number of movie 
nights per week as you? How many 
evenings do they spend watching tele- 
vision, or professional sports contests? 
Many people seldom watch TV for a 
complete evening anymore; 
fewer than a dozen movies a year, and 
like me, they have attended two or three 
evening sports events in twelve months. 


they see 


Instead, I spend an average of two to 
three evenings away from home each 
week, even as my friends do. Where do 
About half of the time we at- 
tend meetings where, for the most part, 


we gor 


the programs are such that we wish we 
had remained at home. 


Isn't it time for us, the debate coaches, 
to ask ourselves, have we really made 
an effort to take our debaters before 
community audiences? By this I do not 
mean filling a token program for a 
friend in Kiwanis once a year and one 
or two other engagements. I am talking 
about filling several dozen engagements 
or more per year, depending upon the 
size of the community. Have we adver- 
tised our teams? Have we contacted any 
of the numerous organizations within 
the churches, for instance? 
munity which has twenty 
churches, the chances are we could have 
at least twenty debates before their va- 
rious organizations in the course of a 
year. With the possibilities of debates 
before PTA, union, veteran, fraternal, 
and service organizations, as well as an 


In my com- 
about 


occasional college audience, there is no 
doubt that our debating schedule could 
include one debate per week from No- 
vember to May before community au- 
diences without once leaving the city 
boundaries. Within a radius of fifteen 
miles there is an additional potential of 
approximately half again as many audi- 
ences among similar groups. Besides 
these opportunities, one also should not 
overlook the possibilities of debates be- 
fore day-time audiences, although the 
number, outside of appearances before 
schools, recognizably -is limited. Adapt- 
ing the debate to specified program time 
limits can be rather easily managed by 
changes in the length. of speeches, the 
number of speakers, and the form of the 


debate. 


The audiences can be found in sur- 
prising numbers if debate coaches will 
get out of the habit of preparing mainly 
for tournaments.? We all have friends, 
various 


belonging to organizations, 


through whom we can make our con- 


2 Blyton, op. cit.; Miller, op. cit. 
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tacts with program committees or chair- 
men. It may take some education -and 
will take some publicity: education, be- 
cause few people outside our college 
halls have been accustomed to hearing 
college debaters, and some promotional- 
type publicity, preferably from influen- 
tial members, within the groups to be 
addressed. 


How 
can debaters become sufficiently expert 
on a number of varied topics to discuss 
them in public? The answer is that they 
cannot become experts, of course. Some 
coaches may point out that their squads 


Now to the second objection. 


need the entire season for analyzing and 
re-analyzing their cases on the national 
intercollegiate topic alone. This may 
be true if we think only of preparation 
for the tournaments, which usually in- 
volves masterminding new cases, develop- 
ing new slants from the accumulating 
the supplying of new 
True, 
student preparation for debates before 
the public follow 
thorough and sound practices. There 


evidence, and 
labels for the same old issues. 
certainly should 
must be the same wise reading on and 
discussion of the problem, the finding of 
the issues, the gathering of evidence, 
the selecting and arranging of the 
soundest arguments, and even practice 
debates. In general, debate preparation 
will be no different except that there 
will be the added detail of planning for 
a specific audience. 

What about the work involved in 
preparing on a number of topics? Of 
course, it means added work, but there 
is also compensating variety for the de- 
baters whose conduct sometimes reflects 
their boredom with the same _ proposi- 
tion, the same issues, and the same argu- 
ments in the same old empty rooms. 
Probably the best solution to the added 
work lies in a division of the labor. 
For example, a squad of men, number- 


ing as few as twelve, can be divided into 
three groups. Each group, then, can 
concentrate on working on two or three 
problems during the year. Even if prep- 
aration cannot be as thorough as when 
a single topic is studied for a year, at 
least all the ultimate speaking done 
will not be in empty rooms. If we must 
sacrifice anywhere we had best surrender 
slightly in the direction of detailed 
preparation for the values of discussing 
the numerous present day problems 
about us. 

Audiences can be found for our de- 
baters to discuss the grave questions 
of this decade that need to be publicly 
examined wherever and whenever pos- 
sible. Our duty, it seems to me, is in 


promoting more instances of the “wher- 


ever” and the “whenever.” It is here 
that debate can make a real contribu- 
tion to public discussion of the dilem- 
mas that in these times try our tradi- 
tional love of peace, our loathing of 
war, and but add to our national frus- 
tration. It should be on our consciences 
to see to it that debaters have oppor- 
tunities to use their efforts of prepara- 
tion and their fine capabilities to speak 
out on the problems that burden the 
world before real, live audiences, wheth- 
er large or small, rather than speaking 
to empty rooms. 

Lest the impression be gathered here 
that almost everyone has taken up the 
tournament fad to the exclusion of com- 
munity debates, let it be pointed out 
that one can find many instances report- 
ed in The Gavel,’ for example, of de- 
bates before audiences. Boston Univer- 
sity, Pittsburgh, Iowa, Wisconsin, Am- 
herst, Yale, and others speak of enthusi- 
astic audiences. But as one reads of 
these Delta Sigma Rho chapter activi- 
ties, he notices also the announcements 


8 The Gavel, Chapter Activities, Jan. 1953: 
March, 1953. 
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of tournaments attended and proposed 
tournament participation. If we would 
but take a little time to consider the 
amount of tournament debating we are 
doing and compare it with the public 
debating, the point is rather clear. 
Moreover, aside from our social and 
moral responsibility to the communi- 
ties in which we live, there are advan- 
tages to the debaters in audience debates 
which surpass the number of decisions 
won by exhorting each other and the 
judges in debate after debate. With 
real audiences there are opportunities 
to descend from the theoretical and 
talk in terms of the concrete; to use ex- 
ample and analogy from among the 
events of the immediate environment; 
to personalize the debate topic in such 
a way that all listeners can see how this 


question is of importance to them. If it 
is objected that not many debaters are 
experienced enough to do all these 
things, the answer is that a real chal- 
lenge is provided. At least it is a more 
important kind of training than going 
to a certain number of tournaments and 
winning a certain percentage of de- 
bates. What about winning audiences, 
as well as debates? 

3ut most important of all, it is a part 
of our task to see that debating makes 
a more extensive contribution to full, 
free, and public discussion of the great 
issues in these critical times. We can 
never accomplish this good as long as 
carefully prepared speeches are deliv- 
ered by carefully trained speakers in 
empty classrooms in one tournament 
after another. 
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HIGH SCHOOL LITERATURE AND 
ORAL INTERPRETATION 


Clara N. Hargis and Donald E. Hargis 


N the average junior and senior high 
[schoo practically all pupils take a 
minimum of three years of English, and 
usually at least fifty per cent of the class 
time is used for the study of literature. 
The typical approach to the subject is 
by the silent-reading method with a 
series of novels, short stories, essays, 
poems, and dramas as assigned readings. 
There is class discussion of the selec- 
tions, with the teacher commenting 
upon the content and form. Occasion- 
ally the pupil is asked to react by writ- 
ing an essay, and the class is tested on 
the subject matter of the literature. 
Aside from this, pupils are encouraged 
to do unassigned outside reading in 
books from the library and to hand in 
reports on it. 

The objectives of such a program in 
literature are usually four-fold. The 
first aim is understanding, pupil under- 
standing of the ideas expressed in the 
literature and through that a_ better 
understanding of life. The second aim 
is appreciation, appreciation by the 
pupil of the form and mode of expres- 
sion used by the author. The third aim 
is to increase reading facility, to improve 
the silent-reading facility of the pupil. 
And the fourth aim is to stimulate read- 
ing, the desire on the part of the pupil 
to read as a leisure-time activity both 
while he is in school and after. 

Evidence indicates that by using: pres- 


Mrs. Hargis (M.A., California, 1929) was former- 
ly Chairman of the Department of English at 
the Sacramento (California) Senior High School. 
Mr. Hargis (Ph.D., Michigan, 1943) is an Assist- 
ant Professor of Speech at the University of Cal- 
ifornia at Los Angeles. 


ent teaching methods it is difficult to 
achieve these goals with the average 
high school pupil. The system en- 
courages rapid scanning to comprehend 
the bare essentials necessary for the 
class discussion or a later test. A work 
is digested so rapidly that there is scant 
time for the pupil to appreciate either 
the content or the form. To read book 
after book with infrequent meaningful 
discussions following becomes a drudg- 
ery which accomplishes little of value. 
Neither a thorough grasp of meaning 
nor an aroused desire to do more read- 
ing results. On the whole, the goals are 
not met in such a course. 

Some motivation to stimulate real 
interest is vital if the study of literature 
in the high school is to be successfully 
carried out. This could be accom- 
plished easily and naturally by integrat- 
ing the study and practice of oral in- 
terpretation into the literature curri- 
culum. The combination of literature 
and oral interpretation in the classroom 
is a logical one. The materials of the 
literature course are the materials of all 
courses in oral interpretation; and the 
oral expression of those materials is a 
natural expression, especially for poetry 
and drama. Not only would this be 
desirable as an interest stimulant and 
feasible from a teaching point of view, 
but it would be worthwhile for other 
reasons as well. 

The pupil who knows that he is to 
read a selection aloud will spend more 
time in concentrated study upon it than 
he would were he simply to be quizzed 
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on content. He would realize soon that 
he must go over every word for meaning 
and pronunciation, that he must see 
the relationships of words to one an- 
other as they build into thought groups; 
and finally he would come to grasp the 
total meaning. ‘Too, when the pupil 
reads the material aloud there is more 
chance that he will appreciate the form 
than if he just were to read it silently. 
Included is the possibility that by this 
method literature and the study of 
literature could be “fun” for the pupil, 
that it would become a desirable activity 
which he anticipates with relish. The 
mode of procedure itself often will 
furnish the motivation which is so 
frequently missing in a_ traditionally 
taught English or literature course. 

It can provide training in a special- 
ized type of oral communication which 
most pupils miss, or in many instances 
it will represent the only speech work 
which they will have in high school. 
Since there is little training in any type 
of oral reading in the intermediate and 
upper grades, here would be an oppor- 
tunity to teach the pupil something 
about the techniques of oral interpre- 
tation and to help him acquire facility 
in reading aloud: a useful activity out- 
side of school in both the business and 
the social world. It can offer speech 
training in a school where there are no 
courses in speech or for a pupil who 
does not or is not able to elect one 
which may be available. It would sup- 
ply excellent supplementary training for 
a person who does take public speak- 
ing or drama. Few if any high schools 
offer courses in oral interpretation; so 
there would be no duplication of effort. 
There is even a possibility that there 
may be carry-over of this training to the 
oral reading in classes in foreign lan- 
guages. 


TEACHER 


Several factors need to be con- 
sidered if the study of literature under 
the plan is to be successful. For such 
success the teacher must be in sympathy 
with the approach, and she herself must 
be a good oral interpreter in order to 
act as a model and an_ inspiration 
for her pupils. She must know what 
oral interpretation is, what skills are 
involved, why some reading aloud is 
successful and some is not; and she must 
be able to impart this knowledge to her 
pupils. This, of course, demands a 
teacher who likes and appreciates litera- 
ture and who has a desire to communi- 
cate it orally. 

This method would take more time 
in the classroom than does the silent- 
reading-discussion approach. However, 
it should not be thought of merely as 
studying aloud, nor should the dis- 
cussions and the tests be abandoned 
when it is used. The teacher must be 
willing to plan carefully so that there 
will be time for silent reading and 
study, oral interpretation, evaluation of 
the oral presentation, discussion of the 
literature, and testing of pupil knowl- 
edge. This will mean, perforce, that 
very little class time can be used for 
silent reading. The teacher must pre- 
sent some basic facts about oral inter- 
pretation, including a scheme for the 
analysis and preparation of the selection 
for reading aloud and the factors of 
vocal technique essential to successful 
oral communication. She must evaluate 
each pupil performance so that he can 
progress in oral proficiency. The pro- 
ject means more work for the teacher 
than with the assigned silent-reading, 
written-test plan; but if she is willing 
to make the extra effort, the results can 
be rewarding. 

All literature readily lends itself to 
this approach and is enhanced by an 
effective, sympathetic, and understand- 
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ing oral presentation. But because of 
the limitations of time, not all of the 
works which are studied can be read 
aloud. However, the teacher can select 
the most appropriate materials, and 
these can be used for oral interpre- 
tation. 

In the study of Shakespeare the oral 
presentation of all of the soliloquies and 
parts of the dialogue in any drama 
would heighten the meaning for the 
pupil, often making it lucid when it is 
not by silent study alone. Soliloquies 
such as Mark Antony’s “Friends, Ro- 
mans, Countrymen .. .” in Julius Caes- 
ar or the melancholy Jacques “All the 
in As You Like It 
become far clearer when they are read 


world’s a stage .. .” 


aloud; and they are selections which 
are excellent for oral interpretation. In 
fact, one could present the story of 
Macbeth’s tragedy by reading aloud all 
of the soliloquies from the first, “They 
met me in the day of success - 
through “Is this a dagger . ,” and 
“Why should I play the Roman fool...” 
to his last brave but hopeless reply to 
Macduft’s challenge. This system can be 
used effectively with any of Shake- 
speare’s plays which are studied in high 
school. In the same way, the dialogue 
of the other drama can be read aloud, 
not as an acting exercise but as oral in- 
terpretation. An important scene can 
be read by a single pupil, or the various 
roles be assigned to different ones. 
Most poetry is written to be read 
aloud; and, hence, oral interpretation 
provides the best method for studying 
it. The narrative elements in the stories 
of the Ancient Mariner and of the 
Prisoner of Chillon are examples of per- 
sonal misfortune which become more 
interesting and perhaps more sympa- 
thetically appreciated when told aloud. 


In Tennyson’s The Idylls of the King, 


which is particularly adaptable to oral 


reading, the symbolisms and mystic and 
spiritual meanings become more fully 
comprehensible, the poetic beauty is 
enhanced, and the story enlivened by 
oral presentation. The oral reading of 
the lyrics and ballads of Burns, Byron, 
or Shelley, and the sonnets of Shakes- 
peare or Wordsworth, to mention but 
a few of the poets, would suggest what 
beauty, sentiment, fancy, and romance 
can be depicted in the melody of words. 
It even may convince some high school 
boys and girls that they like poetry. 

In the same way, prose literature can 
be enriched by oral interpretation. 
Frequently much of the silent reading 
of prose is only skimming—to find 
specific information or (in the short 
story or novel) to get the story. The 
beauty of expression, the droll humor, 
the tender pathos, the real meanings are 
left unexplored. The most famous of 
all autobiographies, The Autobiography 
of Benjamin Franklin, is a kind of phil- 
osophical treatise, which when read 
aloud becomes a lively tale rather than 
a dry life story. The light essays of 
Christopher Morley and such humorous 
ones as Lamb’s Dissertation on a Roast 
Pig, together with the host of serious 
essays, lend themselves to oral inter- 
pretation and are more easily compre- 
hended and enjoyed than by silent 
reading and study alone. 


In much narrative prose true under- 
standing and appreciation comes only 
through reading the story or at least 
parts of it aloud. Rolvaag in Giants in 
the Earth depicts the emotional rather 
than the physical hardships which the 
pioneers suffered, and this almost 
descriptive characterization is lost if it 
is read silently and rapidly. George 
Eliot in Silas Marner preaches in single 
sentences or in page after page, giving 
her philosophy of life. This escapes the 
reader who seeks primarily the story on 
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which he may be tested. When it is 
read aloud, her philosophy becomes 
clear and interesting. To really under- 
stand and appreciate Dickens, one must 
read aloud from his novels; then his 
humor and characterizations come alive. 
As well, in the study of many short 


stories—oral interpretation secures more 


complete comprehension. 

These are but a few examples from 
the limitless resources of literature 
which can be studied most effectively 
and efficiently by the oral interpretation 
method. 

Building on the fact that the materi- 
als of the high school course in litera- 
ture are the materials of oral interpreta- 
tion, the high school teacher can in- 
crease the effectiveness of her teaching 
by combining the two. A teacher who is 
a good oral interpreter and who under- 


stands the basic concepts and techniques 
of oral interpretation can motivate her 
class toward an understanding of the 
content and form of the literature, in- 
crease the reading facility of her pupils, 
and stimulate their desire to read. Too 
with this method, courses in literature 
can become desirable in the eyes of the 
average pupil. In addition, he gets 
valuable speech training which other- 
wise he would not receive. This course 
needs careful planning and sympathetic 
and trained teacher personnel as well as 
an appreciation of the fact that pupils 
have scant training in oral reading in 
the grades. All in all, the introduction 
of oral interpretation into the high 
school literature curriculum could be 
an invaluable addition for both the 
teacher and the pupil. 
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EVALUATION OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE 
SPEECH AND HEARING TEACHER IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Elizabeth C. 


HE rapid increase in the number of 
i kandi and hearing teachers em- 
ployed in public schools necessitates 
the setting up of criteria for evaluation 
of their effectiveness as therapists. The 
following comments are slanted from 
the standpoint of a State Supervisor of 
Speech and Hearing. They have been 
formulated for the speech teachers so 
they may have a_ yardstick for self- 
evaluation. With the exception of the 
section on specific techniques, these 
criteria are in line with good practices 
expected of capable teachers by local 
superintendents and supervisors. 


The areas comprising the evaluation 
may be listed under the following head- 
ings: 

1. Personal Relationships 

By personal relationships is meant 
the rapport between the speech teachers 
and other professional and lay persons 
and organizations with whom they work. 
A pleasing personality, the ability to 
work with others harmoniously, and 
qualities of leadership are of prime im- 
portance. The over-all effectiveness of 
the speech program will be nullified if 
there is any friction between the teacher 
and the administration. 


Before visiting the therapist, the state 
supervisor contacts the superintendent 
to get his views concerning the effective- 
ness of the local speech and_ hearing 


Miss MaclLearie (M.A., Wisconsin, 1935) is 
Supervisor of Speech and Hearing Therapy, 
State Department of Education, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


MacLearie 


services. It is essential that these services 
become an integral part of the total 
school program. The local administra- 
tion should be kept informed as to the 
status of the work at all times. Periodic 
reports should be made to the superin- 
tendent. These may be summaries of all 
reports made to each principal of schools 
receiving the services of the speech 
teacher. 

The nature and extent of the local 
hearing testing program is discussed as 
well as the extent to which the speech 
and hearing services are coordinated 
with services of the departments of 
Health and Welfare. 

When the supervisor visits the build- 
ings where the speech teacher works, the 
opinion of the school principal as to the 
effectiveness of the speech services is 
determined. The therapist’s relation- 
ship with other teachers is also discussed. 
The regular classroom teachers should 
feel that their children are benefiting 
from the corrective work. 

2. Physical Facilities 

The room where the therapist works 
sets the “tone” of the therapy. In some 
cases overcrowded buildings leave little 
choice of rooms. What the therapist 
makes of the place assigned is important. 
Has the furniture been arranged to the 
best advantage? Are light and tempera- 
ture at a comfortable level? 

A large mirror and table and chairs 
to fit the children are minimum essen- 
tials within the means of even the poor- 
est school districts. Comfortable seating 
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is condu- 
Pictures and bul- 
letin board should be meaningful in 
terms of work being done. 


children 
cive to the best work. 


of the teacher and 


3. Rapport with Children 


Good relationship with children is 
evidenced by the manner in which they 
enter and leave the class and their atti- 
tude toward the work. Kindness with 
firmness and impartiality sets the stage 
for the best results. Since speech devia- 
tions may be evidences of greater under- 
lying emotional or physical defects, the 
permissive socializing atmosphere of the 
speech class must be structured within 
clearly defined limitations of behavior. 
The egos of the withdrawn children 
must be built up and the aggressive 
tendencies of other children guided in- 
to channels of consideration for others. 

Slouching on chairs and table by 
children or teacher is not conducive to 
good work, since physical readiness pre- 
cedes mental readiness. 


“Talking down” to children or using 
a tone of voice different from that used 
toward the speech teacher’s peers should 
be avoided. Visitors should be intro- 
duced. No children should be signaled 
out for comment in their presence. The 
Speech and Hearing Supervisor should 
be able to make an evaluation of their 
problems through observation of the 
work in progress. 


4. Variety of Techniques 
Techniques of therapy should be 
adapted to the age and speech develop- 
ment of the children. Activities carried 
on at the beginning of therapy will be 
(and should be) different from those 
conducted at a later stage. There should 
be variety in the activities carried on in 
each class. These must be purposive and 
in accordance with a plan of progres- 
sion for the group and for each child. 


Lesson planning involving one type 
of routine to be carried on in all classes 
during the day does not take into con- 
sideration the needs of the individual or 
group. Normal restlessness of youngsters 
may be channeled into activities exer- 
cising large muscles in coordination with 
speech muscles for a part of the lesson 
period. 

{ny games that are used should be so 
structured that each child gets a maxi- 
mum amount of drill on his particular 
problem. The games 
should be simple, since their purpose is 


mechanics of 


to make the learning enjoyable as well 
as functional. Every child should partic- 
ipate actively in the work in progress 
either as a performer or a listener. 

We learn by doing and children learn 
to say the sounds correctly through 
much practice. Talking by the speech 
teacher should be at a minimum. After 
the first few weeks of therapy, lessons 
should be so structured that the children 
are carrying on the Work 
should be correlated with classroom ac- 
tivities or home situations. 


activity. 


5. Provision for Follow-U p 

Every good lesson should provide for 
follow-up outside the speech class. The 
classroom teacher should be given simple 
suggestions for correlating the correct 
sound with reading and work. 
These instructions should be within her 
time and ability to carry out. 


oral 


Definite written suggestions for prac- 
tice outside the speech class should be 
made. If these assignments are typed 
out before the lesson period, very little 
class time is consumed in pasting them 
in the child’s speech notebook. 

For primary children, the cooperation 
of the parents is especially important. 
Fifteen minutes practice a day, pretfer- 
ably in three five-minute periods should 
be required. In cases where the parent 
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cannot help the child, an older sibling 
may be instructed in ways of helping. 
Sometimes another child with good 
speech from his class may help the 
speech defective child under the class- 
room teacher’s guidance. 


6. Records and Reports 

Records and reports should be kept 
up-to-date at all times. Since the basis 
for therapy depends upon accurate diag- 
noses, these should be detailed and com- 
plete. Individual folders for each child 
enrolled in speech class should include: 
articulation tests, examination of oral 
structures, record of audiometric tests, 
medical examinations when indicated, 
notation of parent conferences and home 
visits, and a running record of therapy. 

Reports to superintendent or his des- 
ignated supervisor and principals should 
indicate the progress of the program and 


a detailed report of “Coordination Day” 
activities for the period. 


7. State Recommendations 


Each therapist is expected to set up 
his program in accordance with state rec- 
ommendations as to length and _ fre- 
quency of lesson periods, number in the 
group, and total case load. 

The directives issued from the state 
level as to practices and procedures to 
be followed at the local level have been 
carefully considered. They have been 
issued not as whims of the administrator 
but as guidance for policies generally 
accepted by well-trained therapists na- 
tionwide. 

The supervisor expects to observe the 
work in progress as usual. In most in- 
stances the speech teacher will be noti- 
fied in advance of the visit. Sometimes 
a last minute revision of the travel 
schedule makes it advisable to “drop in.” 
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REPORT OF THE 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
Che Nominating Committee submits 

the following report for publication in 

the September issue of The Speech 

Teacher: 

President: Karl R. Wallace, University 
of Illinois. (As First Vice-President, 
Professor Wallace succeeds to the 
presidency under the provisions of the 
Constitution of SAA.) 

First Vice-President: Thomas A. Rousse, 
University of Texas 

Second Vice-President, Elva Van Hait- 
sma, Ottawa Hills High School, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan 

Members of the Executive Council: 
Helen G. Hicks, Hunter College 
H. Bruce Kendall, 

Nebraska 
Harry M. Williams, Miami University 
E. E. Willis, University of Michigan 
Respectfully submitted: Jacoba Dale- 
bout, Robertson Strawn, Karl R. 
Wallace, Forest L. 
Lowrey, Chairman. 


University of 


Whan, Sara 


EXCERPTS FROM THE MINUTES 
OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Netherland Plaza Hotel 


Cincinnati 
December 28-31, 1952 


The Speech Association of America 
transacted the following items of busi- 
ness: 

Elected new officers and members of 
the Council. 

Approved a revised budget of $50,- 
210.00 for the current year, and of $51,- 


1A complete, mimeographed copy of the 
minutes may be obtained from the Executive 
Secretary, 12 E. Bloomington Street, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 








610.00 for 1953-54. (A copy of these budg- 
ets appears in the pages following.) 

Accepted revised Constitution as 
printed in September, 1952, The Speech 
Teacher. 

Revised its By-laws to provide for new 
method of selecting the Nominating 
Committee. (See complete resolution in 
the pages following.) 

Confirmed arrangements to meet in 
New York in 1953, Chicago in 1954, Los 
Angeles in 1955, Chicago in 1956, Bos- 
ton in 1957 (last week in August) and 
Chicago in 1958. 

Elected Wilbur S. Howell as editor 
of the QJS and J. Jeffery Auer as editor 
of Speech Monographs, for terms begin- 
ning in January, 1954. 

Considered problem of structure of 
the Association and voted to continue 
Committee on Structure of SAA, 

Voted to empower the present Com- 
mittee on Interpretation to plan and 
prepare programs in interpretation for 
the 1953 meeting (and to report the 
same to the First Vice-President) and to 
set in motion procedures which will 
enable the persons interested in inter- 
pretation in the Association to propose 
their own committee hereafter. 

Passed resolution submitted by Com- 
mittee on Freedom of Speech. (See 
complete resolution in the pages fol- 
lowing.) 

Decided that appeals to foundations 
for funds to support projects in the 
name of the Association must be ap- 
proved by the Council. Approved plan 
of Committee on Discussion and Group 
Methods to submit to the Fund for 
Adult Education, Ford Foundation, a 
prospectus for a_ national 
service, to be conducted 
auspices of SAA. 


discussion 
under the 
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Accepted proposal of Committee on 
Background History of 
Speech Education in America that con- 
tract for publication be signed with Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 

Joined with MLA and the Linguistic 
Society in approving a project for a 
Dictionary of Current American Usage, 
to be published by NCTE. 

Named immediate past presidents of 
AFA and NSSC to membership on SAA 
Council. 


Studies in 


Heard reports of officers and com- 
mittees. 

Made changes in committee structure 
and personnel. (See list of committees 
following.) 


COMMITTEES for 1953 
(lhe chairman of each committee is 


named first. Members ex officio are 
listed in italics.) 


ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE ON Commiurrers: H. P. Constans, 
Karl R. Wallace, Lionel G. Crocker, Mary 
Blackburn, Paul D. Bagwell, Orville A. Hitch- 
cock, Franklin H. Knower, Bower Aly, Dallas 
C. Dickey. 

FINANCE: Andrew T. Weaver (Chairman until 
July 1, 1953), Rupert L. Cortright (Chairman 
July 1, 1953 to July 1, 1954), James H. Mc- 
Burney, Orville A. Hitchcock. 

PUBLICATIONS: Marie K. Hochmuth, William 
M. Sattler, John V. Irwin, Hubert C. Heffner, 
H. P. Constans, Orville A. Hitchcock, Franklin 
H. Knower, Bower Aly, Dallas C. Dickey, Paul 
D. Bagwell. 

Trimet AND Prace: Kenneth G. Hance, Virgil 
\. Anderson, H. Darkes Albright, James H. 
Henning. Wesley Wiksell, Orville A. Hitchcock. 

PuspLic RELATIONS: Paul D. Bagwell, Magda- 


lene F. Kramer, Andrew T. Weaver, H. P. Con- 
stans, Orville A. Hitchcock. 


COMMITTEE ON Poticy: Magdalene FE. Kramer, 
Rupert L. Cortright, James H. McBurney, Hor- 
ace G. Rahskopf, Wilbur E. Gilman, Lionel G, 
Crocker. 

COORDINATING COMMITTEES 

COMMITTEE ON COOPERATION BETWEEN SAA 
AND ASHA: Karl R. Wallace, Harlan Bloomer, 
Paul Moore, M. D. Steer. 

COMMITTEE ON COOPERATION BETWEEN SAA 


anp AETA: Karl R. Wallace, Barnard Hewitt, 
Norman Philbrick, Delwin Dusenbury. 

COMMITTEE ON COOPERATION BETWEEN SAA 
AND REGIONAL AssoctaTIONs: Paul D. Bagwell 
and the presidents of CSSA, WSSA, SSA, 
SAES, PSA. 


SERVICE COMMITTEES 

CONTEMPORARY PuBLIC AppREss: Winton H. 
Beaven, Ernest J. Wrage, A Craig Baird, 
Waldo W. Braden, Charles W. Lomas. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE DiIscUssiON AND Depatr: E. C. 
Buehler is the SAA representative from Novem- 
ber 1, 1952, until November 1, 1953. Robert G. 
Gunderson will be the SAA representative from 
November 1, 1953, until November 1, 1954. The 
other members of the committee consist of rep- 
resentatives from TKA, PKD, DSR, and PRP. 
The chairmanship rotates. 

RETRAINING OF ‘TEACHERS OF SPEECH FROM 
ForeiGN Countries: Earl H. Ryan, Wendell 
Johnson, Gifford Blyton, Albert T. Cordray, 
plus two members to be appointed by ASHA. 

INTERNATIONAL DisCUSSION AND DEBATE: Anna- 
bel Dunham Hagood, Gordon F. Hostettler, 
Richard Murphy, David C. Ralph, Thomas A. 
Rousse, Robert B. Huber, Leland T. Chapin, 
Franklin R. Shirley, Mildred E. Adams (Con- 
sultant—Institute on International Education). 

COMMITTEE ON Discussion AND Group METH- 
ops: William E. Utterback, Franklyn S. Haiman, 
Carroll C. Arnold, John W. Keltner, H. L. 
Ewbank, Sr., Dean Barnlund, W. Charles Red- 
ding, N. Edd Miller. 

COMMITTEE ON ARCHIVES: L, Leroy Cowperth- 
waite, J. Jeffery Auer, Lester Thonssen, Orville 
A. Hitchcock. 


Stupy COMMITTEES 

Hisrory OF SrPeEECH EpucaTIon: Bert Emsley, 
Edyth Renshaw, Ota Thomas Reynolds, Giles 
W. Gray, Clarence Edney, Douglas Ehninger. 

History OF AMERICAN PuBLIC AppREss: George 
V. Bohman, Robert D. Clark, Dallas C. Dickey, 
J. Garber Drushal, Marie K. Hochmuth, Donald 
C. Bryant, W. Norwood Brigance, J. Jeffery 
Auer, A. Craig Baird, H. L. Ewbank, Sr., Ernest 
J. Wrage, Laura Crowell, Hollis L. White, 
Lindsey S. Perkins. 

PROBLEMS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL: Mar- 
del Ogilvie, C. Agnes Rigney, Elise Hahn, 
Geraldine Garrison, Adah L. Miner, John J. 
Pruis, Jean Conyers Ervin. 

PROBLEMS IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL: Evelyn 
Konigsberg, Yetta Mitchell, Waldo W. Phelps, 
Oliver W. Nelson, Charles L. Balcer, Hayden K. 
Carruth, Freda Kenner, Bea Olmstead. 

PROBLEMS IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 
David C. Phillips, Donald F. Hargis, William 
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H. Perkins, Leland I. Chapin, Clyde W. Dow, 
Charles M. Getchell. 

PROBLEMS IN GRADUATE Stupy: Wilbur E. Gil- 
man, John W. Black, Clarence J. Simon, Mary 
Margaret Robb, Claude L. Shaver. 

PROBLEMS IN TEACHING SPEECH TO PREACHERS: 
Charles A. McGlon, Charles E. Weniger, Batsell 
B. Baxter, Lowell G. McCoy, John J. Rudin, 
Fr. Edward P. Atzert. 

PROBLEMS IN INTERPRETATION: Helen G. Hicks, 
Frank M. Rarig, Alethea S. Mattingly, Edna E. 
Gilbert, Leslie Irene Coger, Garff B. Wilson. 

PROBLEMS IN RADIO AND TELEVISION: Giraud 
Chester, E. William Ziebarth, Forest L. Whan, 
D. Glenn Starlin, Richard L. Rider, Earl H. 
Ryan, H. Clay Harshbarger, Thomas C. Battin. 

PROBLEMS IN COMMUNICATION: Thomas R. 
Lewis, Ralph G. Nichols, Irving J. Lee, David 
M. Grant, Charles E. Irvin, Ralph C. Leyden. 

PROBLEMS IN MOTION PICTURES AND VISUAL 
As: Buell B. Whitehill, Jr., C. R. Carpenter, 
Earl R. Wynn, Beatrice F. Jacoby, Morton H. 
Silverman, Karl F. Robinson, Clair R. Tettemer. 

PROBLEMS IN Volcr Science: Wilbert Prono- 
vost, Virgil A. Anderson, Paul Moore, T. D. 
Hanley, Charlotte G. Wells. 

PROBLEMS OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES IN SPEECH: 
Ross Scanlan, Robert T. Oliver, Howard Gilkin- 
son, Orville L. Pence, Milton Dickens. 


PROBLEMS IN PHONeTIcs: Arthur J. Bronstein, 
William R. Tiffany, Gladys E. Lynch, C. M. 
Wise, Malcolm C. Coxe. 

PROBLEMS IN PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE: T. 
Earle Johnson, J. Walter Reeves, J. Jeffrey Auer, 
Carroll C. Arnold, James L. Golden, Charles A. 
Leistner. 

GRADUATE RECORD EXAMINATION: Franklin H. 
Knower, James F. Curtis, Delwin Dusenbury, 
Alan H. Monroe, Garnet R. Garrison. 

PROBLEMS IN ADULT EpUCATION: David Potter, 
Harold T. Zelko, James N. Holm, E. C. Buehler, 
Charles T. Estes, Earnest Brandenburg, Wesley 
Wiksell. 

Project COMMITTEES 

VOLUME OF BACKGROUND STUDIES IN THE His- 
rORY OF SPEECH EDUCATION IN AMERICA: Karl 
R. Wallace, Warren Guthrie, Frederick W. 
Haberman, Barnard Hewitt, Harold Westlake, 
C. M. Wise. 

Vo.tumME III or The History and Criticism of 
American Public Address: Marie K. Hochmuth, 
Donald C. Bryant, W. Norwood Brigance. 

VOLUME OF STUDIFS OF PUBLIC ADDRESS ON THE 
IssUE OF ANTI-SLAVERY AND DISUNION circa 1860: 


J. Jeffery Auer, A. Craig Baird, H. L. Ewbank, 
Sr. 


VOLUME OF STUDIES IN THE COLONIAL PERIOD 
OF AMERICAN PUBLIC AppREss: George V. Boh- 
man, Dallas C. Dickey, Ernest J. Wrage. 

MICROFILMING OF RESOURCE MATERIALS IN THE 
Fietp OF SPEECH: Frederick W. Haberman, 
George R. Kernodle, William W. Melnitz, John 
McDowell, Hubert C. Heffner, Albert E. John- 
son. 

Ad Hoc COMMITTEES 

COMMITTEE ON SrrRucTURE OF SAA: Paul D. 
Bagwell, Orville A. Hitchcock, Helen G. Hicks, 
Ralph G. Nichols, John W. Keltner, Hugo E. 
Hellman, Barnard Hewitt, Forest L. Whan, 
Wendell Johnson, M. D. Steer, C. M. Wise, 
John W. Black, Franklin H. Knower, Giles W. 
Gray, W. Norwood Brigance, Lionel G. Crocker, 
H. P. Constans, Karl R. Wallace. . 

COMMITTEE ON CODE OF PROFESSIONAL ETHICS: 
Richard Murphy, Claude F. Kantner, Wilbur 
E. Gilman, Lester L. Hale. 


RESOLUTION ON FREEDOM 
OF SPEECH 

Approved by the Association at its 
1952 Meeting: 

“Be it herewith resolved: I. That we 
reaffirm our belief in the free platform, 
and in the free exchange of ideas; II. 
That we condemn the increasing pres- 
sures which tend to intimidate free ex- 
pression of convictions; III. That we 
condemn loose charges of ‘guilt by asso- 
ciation,’ without 
proof, the use of committees to suggest 


allegations of guilt 
guilt without proper trial, and the re- 
versal of the American tradition of the 
burden of proof wherein a_ person 
accused is presumed until 
proved guilty; IV. That we reafirm our 
belief in the processes of free debate and 
discussion and our belief that the United 
States of America stands in present dan- 
ger from the suppression of free speech 
rather than from the full use of all insti- 
tutions which bring information and 
honest belief to the public forum.” 


innocent 


REVISION OF BY-LAWS 

Report of Special Committee on Re- 
vision of By-Laws on Nomination and 
Election of the Nominating Committee, 
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approved by the Executive Council of 
the Association, December 29, and by 
the Association, December 31, 1952. 

[he Committee recommends that 
Article III, Section 3, second paragraph 
of the By-Laws be deleted and the fol- 
lowing substituted in its place: 

“Each member of the Association may 
nominate one person for the Nominat- 
ing Committee, the nomination being 
delivered or postmarked not later than 
October 20. The twelve receiving the 
largest number of nominations shall be 
listed alphabetically upon the official 
ballot, which is to be mailed to the en- 
November 
1. In case of a tie for twelfth place, the 
number of listed nominees shall be 
increased to include the tying nominees. 
A returned ballot to be valid must be 
postmarked not later than December 1, 
and it must rank in order of preference 


tire membership on or before 


(1, 2, 3, etc.) as many nominees as the 
voter may choose without any regard to 
(The voter 
may rank all names on the ballot, or 
care to select.) The 
ballots shall be counted in accordance 
with the principle of the Hare System of 
Proportional Representation as exempli- 
fied in the election of Councilmen by 
the City of Cincinnati, 1951. 


the number to be elected. 


only those he may 


“The Executive Secretary shall notify 
the three elected nominees immediately 
after the election, and receive in reply 
information from each of them as to 
whether he will be present at the meet- 
ing of the Nominating Committee to be 
held not later than the first day of the 
annual convention at the convention 
center. Anyone elected who is not in 
attendance at this designated committee 
meeting shall be deemed ineligible to 
serve upon the Nominating Committee, 
and the one or ones, present at the con- 
vention, next in order in accordance 
with the Proportional Representation 


system shall be named as members of the 
committee until a total of three shall 
be secured. 

“The nomination and election of the 
Nominating Committee shall be under 
the supervision of the Executive Secre- 
tary, or of others designated from time 
to time by the Executive Council. The 
supervising officer or officers are author- 
ized, subject to the approval of the 
Executive Council, to adjust the dates 
or details for the process of the nomina- 
tion and election of the Nominating 
Committee, if a change in the time of : 
the annual convention, or other ex- 
igency, makes this necessary.” 


THE BUDGETS 
The revised budgets for 
and 1953-1954 follow: 


1952-1953 


Publications: 
1952-1953 1953-1954 
Quarterly Journal .......$ 9,500 $ 9,500 
Speech Monographs ...... 3,500 3,500 
Annual Directory ........ 2,500 2,750 
Special Printing ...... 1,500 600 
Repurchase of Old Copies 150 150 
Speech Teacher .......... 3,600 3,600 
Printing and Mimeographing: 
Stationery ............... 1,000 1,000 
New Solicitations ...... 1,000 1,250 
Renewals. AS Pper cee - 250 250 
Placement ...... rwke es 600 600 
Convention ot. Bede 2,400 2,400 
Sustaining Members ...... 35 35 
Personnel: 
Officers and Committees .. 2,500 2,500 
Secretary and Clerical 11,000 12,000 
Dues and Fees: 
American Council 
on Education .......... 100 100 
AETA Share 
of Convention Fee ..... 500 500 
Commissions and Discounts 1,500 1,500 
Bank Charges 25 25 
Secretary’s Bond 
and Audit ......... , 200 200 


Other Expenses: 
Postage and Distribution . 3,000 3,500 


Binding i I AE 750 750 
Office Supplies" aia ». seen ay 1,200 
Insurance ~ gsi 5 Sta eae 250 250 
Office Equipment 

amd Service ............ 800 400 
Convention Expense ...... 1,000 1,500 
Reserve Fund ............ 500 500 
Contingency Less 54.0) 1,000 
Interest on Notes ........ 50 50 





$50,210 $51,610 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Henry L. Mueller, Editor 


YOUR VOICE AND SPEECH. By Letitia 
Raubicheck. [A_ revision of VOICE AND 
SPEECH PROBLEMS by Raubicheck, 
Davis and Carll.}] New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1953; pp. Xvi+ 376. $3.24. 

Here is an old and esteemed friend in a new 
and attractive dress. As in the earlier editions, 
all phases of high school speech work are 
covered; in addition, there are new sections on 
radio and television, as well as more practice 
materials and an expansion of the section on 
dramatics. 

In line with the best thinking today, Raubi- 
check devotes almost a third of the volume 
(ninety-five pages) to the sections entitled 
“Getting Along with Others” and “Thinking 
and Acting Together.” Skills involved in the 
art of listening are discussed; simple parlia- 
mentary procedures are included; the duties of 
leaders and discussants are clearly set forth. 
In addition, there is a short section on Debate. 

Classroom dramatics, as opposed to produc- 
tion dramatics, is a new and excellent presenta- 
tion, which includes improvisation revolving 
around problem-solving situations. The “prob- 
lems” suggested spring directly from the needs 
and interests of our adolescent school popu- 
lation. 

For those who want a clear and simple ex- 
planation of the rules for good American in- 
tonation, there is one in the section on pho- 
netics. Since the practice material for “Free- 
ing and Controlling the Instrument” is pre- 
sented in the International Phoneite Alphabet, 
the inclusion of the sound charts is helpful. 

This reviewer recalls with pleasure the help 
derived from the earlier editions in the section 
on oral interpretation. The discussion in this 
edition is also excellent, even though the select- 
ion, Browning’s “Incident of the French Camp,” 
is not the happiest choice. 

Those who are interested in a _ thoughtful, 
scholarly presentation of the several phases of 
speech usually included in the high school 
fundamentals course will find much of value 
in this volume. Moreover, there is special and 
unusually interesting work in oral interpreta- 
tion and dramatics. 

LittiAN O'CONNOR, 
Wadleigh High School, 
New York City 


FACTORS THAT INFLUENCE LANGUAGE 
GROWTH. By Dorothea McCarthy, Charlot- 
te Wells, Ruth G. Strickland, and Muriel 
Crosby. Chicago: The National Council of 
Teachers of English, 1953; pp. 32. $0.60. 
Each of the authors has prepared a chapter 

of this pamphlet. In her opening paragraph of 
“The Child’s Equipment for Language Growth,” 
Miss Wells presents the meat of her dis- 
cussion: “The child’s ability to respond to his 
environment and to make use of his opportuni- 
ties for learning depends, to a_ considerable 
extent, on the basic equipment he has for the 
task of acquiring language. Children must be 
able to see, hear, feel, move, understand, make 
associations, co-ordinate their activities, and 
adjust to the people and things around them if 
they are to grow at a normal rate in language 
ability.” She then elaborates on each of the 
above points and gives specific references to 
books and publications which confirm her 
statements. 


Miss McCarthy discusses “Home Influences.” 
She points out that “children who enter school 
at five or six years of age differ tremendously in 
their facility in oral language.” “The home has 
been the arena of the child's first language 
lessons, and the varying degrees of language 
skill in the pupils are to a considerable extent 
the products of the kind of experiences the 
children have had in their homes during their 
pre-school years.” The discussion which follows 
deals with mother-child relationships, home 
atmosphere, bilingualism, interdependence of 
home and school, language difficulties, and 
remedial work. 

Miss Strickland next discusses “School In- 
fluences.” She relates her chapter to the preced- 
ing ones by observing that “children have 
traveled a long way on the road of language 
learning when they reach the age for elementary 
school”; also that “the quality of language and 
the extent of vocabulary which each child 
brings to school are products of his environ- 
ment and the experiences it has afforded him.” 
She points out that the child’s language de- 
velopment is influenced by the teacher’s philos- 
ophy and speech, by his association with other 
children, by books and reading, and by the 
school atmosphere and environment. She closes 
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her remarks by commenting on the interrela- 
tionship of the language arts. 

The final discussion, “Community Influences,” 
is by Miss Crosby. She mentions that while 
there is little research on the effect of com- 
munity influences on language growth, “a num- 
ber of potentially significant contributions are 
found in current experiments and _ practices 
which are at the present time unpublished.” 
She discusses trips, media of communication 
(radio and television), the church, the library, 
the camp, as affording ways of developing lan- 
guage by using the community resources. She 
concludes that “certainly the community exerts 
powerful influences on language growth for 
communication, for thinking, and for control of 
behavior.” 

There is nothing new in this bulletin; how- 
ever, I consider it worthwhile in that it pre- 
sents well-known material in simple, direct 
language, with documentation for very state- 
ment. There is an excellent bibliography at 
the end of each section. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND THE LAN- 
GUAGE ARTS. By David H. Russell, John 
J. DeBoer, Virgil E. Herrick, Bernice E. 
Leary, and William J. Lodge. Chicago: The 
National Council of Teachers of English, 
1953; Pp. 52. $0.75. 

In the introduction, David H. Russell writes, 
“This monograph is an attempt to make the 
findings of some research in child development 
and learning available and meaningful to 
teachers, supervisors, and school administra- 
tors. . . . This publication tries to give a view 
of both the learner and the material or process 
learned and the relationship between the two. 
Accordingly, it presents research findings about 
children with some of the possible implications 
for the language arts programs.” He summar- 
izes important research on the child study 
movement. 

In Chapter II John J. DeBoer discusses re- 
search dealing with sociological factors in lan- 
guage development. He gives special attention 
to social class and socio-economic factors, bi- 
lingualism, radio, television, and comic books. 

Chapter III, written by William J. Lodge, 
deals with the developmental characteristics 
of childhood related to the language arts cur- 
riculum. He reviews studies in the field of the 
development of oral and written language and 
the mechanics of handwriting and spelling. 
He points out that “the separation of language 
growth into oral, written and mechanical as- 
pects of language . . . needs to be corrected by 
an emphasis upon the interrelatedness of all 


phases of language development.” He then 
reviews research in the field of interrelation- 
ships of the language arts. 


In Chapter IV, David Russell discusses the 
interrelationship of language arts and person- 
ality. At the beginning he states that “although 
language activities and personality are theoreti- 
cally close, research evidence about their rela- 
tionships is frequently spotty and vague.” In 
this “spotty and vague” category he places re- 
search about the “positive contribution of lan- 
guage abilities to personality development or 
the relationships between certain types of 
personality and different forms of language 
activity.” He feels that the dearth of research 
about the relationships is due “not to lack of 
knowledge about language development, but 
to lack of success in defining and measuring 
personality.” However, he seems to think that 
in spite of this “lack of success” there is con- 
siderable evidence about the relationship be- 
tween personality and achievement in general, 
which would of course include the language 
arts. He has a bibliography of 171 items which 
he says shows “many gaps in our knowledge of 
personality and language behavior.” He states 
that “at present the most detailed analysis 
seems to be in the areas of social-emotional 
disturbances as related to reading difficulties.” 


The purpose of the final chapter, written by 
Virgil E. Herrick and Bernice E. Leary, is to 
examine specific directives for putting into 
practice in home and school what has been 
learned about children’s language development. 
This chapter is the least satisfactory in the 
monograph. Perhaps it should have been 
omitted. The preceding chapters are highly 
commendable summaries of outstanding re- 
search in various particular areas of this general 
topic of child development and the language 
arts. The content is simply and directly stated; 
the bibliographies are generous and_ well 
selected (presuming, of course, that the items 
listed are available to the classroom teacher). 
In contrast, this last chapter seems verbose, in- 
direct, and difficult to follow. The authors 
formulate a directive, then restate it: “Directive 
Number One: It is Important to Record Con- 
tinuous Observations of Children and Their 
Language Activities. Simply stated, this 
directive means that the basis for any practical 
attempt to relate language development to the 
broader development of children is to start 
observing real children, keeping some kind of 
continuous observation record of what one 
sees and hears.” The chapter reminds one of 
Dr. Samuel Johnson's dictionary. It has good 
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material in it, but it should have been written 
into a more functional form. 
MARIE ORR SHERF, 
University of Illinois 


DRAMATIC ARTS IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL: A ‘TEACHER’S GUIDE. Pre- 
pared by Mabel M. Ellefson. Eugene, Oregon: 
University of Oregon, 1953: pp. 56. $0.75. 
his mimeographed bulletin is prepared “to 

help the beginning dramatic arts teacher, who 

has had little or no specific training in the 
field of dramatics, to develop an adequate 
course of study for any high school . . .” and 
is based on the resources gained through the 
many years of teaching of the writer, Mabel 

Ellefson. It opens with an an Introduction, a 

Philosophy, and a Statement of Specific Ob- 

jectives to be achieved in a dramatic arts course. 

The bulk of the work is given over to the 

several units which might be covered in such 

a course. No time limit is set for any unit, 

nor is any unit to be considered a “must.” The 

author prefers that the teacher using the bul- 
letin adapt its contents to his individual needs. 

The appendices present a graphic presen- 

tation of a Suggested Organization of High 

School Production Staffs, a list of Selected 

Publishers of Dramatic Materials, and a biblio- 

grahy. 

The units, presented in outline form, are: 
The Play, The Actor, The Director, The 
Technician, History of the Theatre and Dra- 
matic Literature, The Radio, The Motion 
Picture, and Television. Included somewhere 
in each unit outline can be found a statement 
of purpose, suggested topics for investigation, 
suggested activities and references, but here the 
greatest weakness of the bulletin becomes im- 
mediately apparent. The outline form is not 
consistent from unit to unit, and the reader 
finds a topic given a major heading in one 
unit being relegated to a minor heading in 
the next one. In most cases the topics for 
investigation are merely listed, but in some in- 
stances course content is outlined in great 
detail, as for example, the unit on _ theatre 
history. This inconsistancy also adds to the 
confusion of the reader. Careless proofreading 
gives one the feeling that more care should 
have been taken in preparing the material 
presented. 

In spite of these weaknesses, the bulletin 
should have value for the teacher who is in- 
experienced in handling the dramatic arts 
program. The list of objectives is sound and 
all-inclusive; the topics for investigation are 
relatively complete, and usually logically ar- 
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ranged; the suggested activities are varied, 
numerous, and, in most cases, interesting. ‘The 
list of references is never exhaustiveness, but 
exhaustiveness could hardly be asked for. 
Fhose that do appear are standard, and the 
addition of page numbers indicating where 
the particular topic under discussion may be 
located is to be commended. 

I intend to make use of this bulletin in my 
teaching methods course by asking my students 
to peruse it for suggestions, but I doubt that 
I would insist on their buving a copy of it as 
an indispensable part of their professional 
library. 

KENNETH BURNS, 
University of Illinois 


FIRST PERFORMANCE: PLAYS FOR THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL AGE. Selected and 
edited by Nora MacAlvay and Virginia Lee 
Comer. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1952; pp. viit+goo. $3.50. 

First Performance should be manna _ from 
heaven to all junior high school and _ high 
school play directors, as well as to children’s 
theatre groups searching for good plays. Al- 
though the subtitle specifies “Plays for the 
Junior High School Age,” every one of them 
should prove stimulating to senior high school 
actors as well, and the audience appeal of the 
scripts has a much wider range than the sub- 
title implies. 

Listing the contents will give an indication 
of the wide variety of mood and theme: Titian, 
a drama of the renaissance, by Nora Tully: The 
Secret of the Worn-Out Shoes, a fairy tale for 
dance drama, by Margaret Fllen Clifford: The 
Utah Trail, a play of pioneer adventure, by 
Albert O. Mitchell; Papa Pompino and_ the 
Prizefighter, a comedy-fantasy in modern dress, 
by Martha Bennett King; and The Think 
Machine, a play of the future, by Charlotte B. 
Chorpenning. Although each of the plays is 
quite individual, they all contain the universal 
elements essential to good theatre, as well as 
the special features which make them appropri- 
ate to a young audience. The themes of the 
plays are basic, and are developed by illustra- 
tion, not argument. The plots are well knit: 
the stories move along without interruption: 
exposition is succinct and well integrated; and 
in all cases there is plenty of action, building 
to a final climax and a quick resolution. The 
major characters are “three dimensional,” yet 
certainly within the comprehension of adoles- 
cent and pre-adolescent actors. 

Titian is a play based on a legendary in- 
cident in the boyhood of the great painter, and 
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as the editors say, “captures the vigor, intrigue, 
and dangers of life in the Italian Renaissance.” 
In addition to telling a fascinating story, the 
play should stimulate an interest in art as well. 


The Secret of the Worn-Out Shoes was in- 
spired by an old folk tale, here given an 
eighteenth-century flavor. The theme, “the 
power of superstition and social difficulties, 
alike, stem from the fear in one’s own heart,” 
is externalized in terms of dance; the conflict 
is revealed in contrast between conventional, 
formalized dance and creative dance. The play 
provides a fine opportunity for the director of 
drama and the director of dance to collaborate. 


The Utah Trail is an exciting story, based on 
actual happenings of the pioneer West. It rep- 
resents realism at its best, and offers an 
opportunity for a mixed cast of adults and 
children, although children might well play 
all the roles. 


Papa Pompino and the Prizefighter is a 
return to fantasy, but it is modern, and the 
characters are believable. “The theme of the 
play—the need to belong, to be accepted and 
understood—makes this an excellent vehicle 
for use on special occasions highlighting inter- 
group or international understanding, partic- 
ularly since the theme, inherent in the dramatic 
structure of the play, is not expressed directly.” 
This comedy should be great fun for both 
actors and audience. 

The Think Machine is the only one-act in- 
cluded in the anthology, the others all being 
full-length. The Think Machine is a science 
fiction play concerned with the unspoken 
thoughts of men, and should appeal strongly 
to teen-age boys, whether they serve as audi- 
ence, actors, or crew. 

It is impossible to do justice to each of the 
plays in a review of this brevity. Suffice it to 
say that everyone of them is well worth doing, 
and thus this book provides the director with 
a diversity of plots and types of drama, and 
an opportunity for experimenting with various 
methods of production, with the assurance that 
the experience of cast, crew, and audience will 
be an enriching one. Full production notes 
appear at the end of each play, and, although 
there are opportunities for elaborate staging, 
if desired, it is by no means a requisite. 


Nora MacAlvay and Virginia Lee Comer 
have indeed done a favor for all directors 
working in theatre for children in bringing 
these plays together for publication. 


ALBERTA Lewis HuMBLE, 
University of Illinois 


MODERN SHORT PLAYS. Edited by Felix 
Sper. New York: Globe Book Company, 
1952; pp. ix+251. $2.00. 


Here is the book of short plays that all high 
school teachers of speech and English have been 
hoping to find. This small volume contains 
fourteen carefully and wisely selected one-act 
plays. They extend from a juvenile dialogue 
and different types of comedy to radio, serious 
drama, and fantasy. Mr. Sper has given us a 
collection in which he says he aims “to capture 
a medley of moods both tender and tough, 
comic and pathetic.” The plays “derive from 
outside countries like Hungary, Spain, and 
Great Britain as well as from the United 
States of America.” The titles include Two 
Slaps in the Face, by Ferenc Molnar, a scene 
from Prologue to Glory, by E. P. Conkle, Too 
Many Hands on a Watch, by William H. Mor- 
gan, Finger of God, by Percival Wilde, The 
Owl and Two Young Men, by E. P. Conkle, 
Love in the Ape House, by F. Sladen-Smith, 
In the Zone, by Eugene O'Neill, Materia 
Medica by Florence Ryerson and _ Colin 
Clements, The Ugliest Man in the World, by 
Arch Oboler, Quare Medicine, by Paul Green, 
Red Death, by Ruth Barth, Enter the Hero, 
by Theresa Helburn, A Sunny Morning, by 
Sérafin and Joaquin Alvarez Quintéro, and 
Mozart and the Gray Steward, by Thorton 
Wilder. 


In his excellent introduction, “The Short 
Play,” Mr. Sper gives the history and develop- 
ment of the one-act play. He points out the 
value of short plays to non-professional play- 
houses in writing, directing, and acting. He 
reminds us that the radio market “has absorb- 
ed large numbers of playlets together with a 
shortened version of a Broadway play to be 
acted within an hour's time.” The introduction 
is also valuable for the suggestions for the 
student to follow while studying the frame- 
work of the one-act play. 

Introducing each play are interesting data 
about the play and its author and a picture of 
the playwright. The copyright information, 
and the acting and directions are most useful. 
This book is well adapted.for either teaching 
or directing the one-act play. 

The book contains “Questions and Topics 
for Discussion,” a bibliography titled “Recom- 
mendations,” and a list of “Prominent Writers 
of One-Act' Plays Suitable for Study Units.” 


Mr. Sper demonstrates that he has had ex- 
perience in the selection and production of 
one-act plays in high school, and has happily 
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passed his findings on to others who will find 
his help useful. 
FREDA KENNER, 
Messick High School, 
Memphis, Tennessee 


rHE ART OF SPEAKING. By E. Floyd Elson 
and Alberta Peck. New York: Ginn and 

Company, 1952; pp. vit+495. $3.36. 

Recently I used this book for supplementary 
reading in a speech course in a small town 
high school. I have discussed it with several 
of the students to whom I gave it as a reference. 
We agree that we like the make-up of the book 
and its over-all appearance very much; we 
enjoyed the little sketches scattered throughout 
the text to attract attention and to point up 
important principles; we think the writing is 
on a level attractive to and easily understood 
by high school students. 

We did not particularly like the arrangement 
of the chapters, but of course they may be used 
in the order which best meets the needs of any 
given group. We thought that in the organi- 
zation of the book there is too much “skipping 
around,” too much repetition. First things do 
not always come first, so far as high school 
students in the average speech course are con- 
cerned. We thought the chapter on radio and 
television of little value because we could put 
it to no practical use. 

My students enjoyed doing many of the 
exercises at the ends of chapters; they contained 
good, usable ideas. However, some of the activ- 
ities we considered trite and forced. And we 
thought that some of the chapters failed to 
include the necessary number of exercises to 
put theory into practice. The chapter on de- 
bating well exemplifies this lack. The bare 
facts are there, but there is little follow through 
on the material given. 

The part of the book that we liked and used 
the most is the material on building a speech 
found in chapters 10 through 14. I like the 
stress placed on the organization and outlining 
of a speech, and the approach made to this 
aspect of speech preparation. I did not, how- 
ever, use the content and activities concerned 
with word study, antonyms, synonyms, and the 
like. Word study is excellent, but in my 
opinion the material given here emphasizes 
the obvious. 

This book is an excellent one for supple- 
mentary and reference reading, but for a speech 
class in which a single textbook is used, this 
one is not altogether adequate. 

MARGARET B. LAMBDIN, 
St. Joseph (Illinois) High School 


MAKING THE MOST OF SCHOOL AND 
LIFE. By Clark Robinson. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1952; pp. vii+4g1. $2.92. 
In writing this book “The author has drawn 

from years of practical experience as a teacher, 

school administrator, vocational consultant, 
and advisor in parent-adolescent relationships.” 

He has drawn also from an understanding of, 

and interest in, and a liking for people of high 

school age. 

[his book is written for other classes than 
speech, but as supplementary reading it can 
be invaluable to students and teachers of 
speech in the high school. “I don’t know what 
to talk about,” is a common plaint to the 
teacher, whatever the level of instruction. This 
book should help the student to find a subject— 
not in a ready-made list of speech topics, 
but by helping him to .take inventory of 
and evaluate his interests and knowledges, 
and to decide which of them are most likely 
to capture and hold the attention of an audi- 
ence. Indeed, it seems impossible that any 
high school student could read this book with- 
out improving his personality and improving 
his adjustment to others in every situation. 

The book is well organized both logically 
and psychologically. It is divided into seven 
parts: “The Part you Play in your Own 
Growth,” “Improving your Learning Ability,” 
“Learning about People,” “Setting your Goals,” 
‘Living Well,” 
and “Choosing your Life Work.” Under these 


“Your Relations with Others,” 


headings information is presented clearly and 
succinctly (but brevity is never achieved at 
the expense of over-simplification): attitudes 
are developed by what is actually the Socratic 
method, skillfully and subtly practiced. In 
Chapter 5, “How One Learns,” the author lists 
three of the basic laws of learning. The chap- 
ters preceding and following Chapter 5 exem- 
plify those laws of learning—a circumstance to 
which IT am unaccustomed in textbooks, most 
of which seem to violate the precepts they pro- 
pound. By utilizing the laws of learning, the 
author has managed to include an amazing 
amount of knowledge in a compact volume. 

In fact, everything about this book is exem- 
plary. Particularly refreshing are the style and 
the illustrations, The second person writing 
is addressed to the adolescent, but the mature 
reader finds the book as interesting as a novel. 
The illustrations are attractive, dramatic—and 
relevant. 

It is too bad that such a book as this is a 
rarity today. Dr. Robinson is out of step with 
most of the current “educational” writers. He 
has not published a book in order to enhance 
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his rank and prestige, but because he has 
something he wants to say—and he says it well. 
H.L.M. 





A NOTE FROM THE “Book REviEws” EpITroR 


It would scarcely be surprising if the readers 
of The Speech Teacher were to conclude that 
“Book Reviews” is a closed corporation. The 
same names appear again and again at the 
ends of reviews; in most instances, they are 
those of my colleagues at the University of 
Illinois, or of high school teachers within a 
small radius. Occasionally the name of some 
easterner or westerner appears, in which case I 
have persuaded a former classmate or student 
to review a book. My own initials occur -with 
an embarrassing frequency. 


It is my wish to have as many areas of the 
country as possible represented in “Book Re- 
views.” But meeting the praciical exigencies 
of the deadline has usually resulted in my 
choosing reviewers who are geographically close 
enough for me to nag or bully them into 
getting their manuscripts to me in time for 
them to go to press. As copy is prepared for 
each issue, I determine not to take advantage 
again of those reviewers who have proved to 


be dependable, but have requested teachers 
in all parts of the country to review books for 
The Speech Teacher. It is not so much a 


matter of their refusing to do so as it is of 


their not even acknowledging my requests, 
although with each letter asking someone to 
review a book is enclosed a postcard which 
needs only a check mark and a signature to 
indicate whether my invitation has been ac- 
cepted or declined. 

Hence I am requesting readers of The Speech 
Teacher who have both the inclination and the 
time to review books to apprise me of that fact, 
letting me know the field(s) and level(s) of 
instruction in which they are interested. I 
cannot promise that I will ask each respondent 
to review a book: compared to the books on 
speech and allied fields for college students, 
relatively few are published for pupils in ele- 
mentary, intermediate, and secondary schools. 
But if you will write me that you are willing 
to be solicited to review books for The Speech 
Teacher, I promise that I will give you the 
opportunity to do so when a book consistent 
with your interests is sent me by a publisher. 

Henry L. MUELLER, 
130 Lincoln Hall, 
Urbana, Illinois 
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Oliver W. Nelson, Editor 
Assisted by Laura Crowell and Thomas R. Nilsen 


SPEECH IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Of General Interest 
ANDERSON, VirGIL, “A Modern View of Voice 
and Diction,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, 

39 (February 1953), 25-32. 

The author of a well-known textbook on 
voice training offers an explanation for the 
apparent lag in formal voice training for speech 
in current education, including the observa- 
tion that “voice science and voice teaching, the 
science and the art, have tended to remain too 
far apart.” He believes that the modern view 
should be one in which “established facts can 
be applied to the problem of building a modern, 
revised and revived methodology of training 
the normal speaking voice, while retaining 
much that has stood the test of time and in- 
cluding that which proves its worth prag- 
matically.” The author asserts that voice train- 
ing in the modern view must strive to produce 
voices commensurate with the daily demands 
of living. 


BARUCH, BERNARD M., “Educating Ourselves for 
Peace and Freedom,” Vital Speeches, 1g (June 
1, 1953), 510-512. 

Thinking has become a lost art, according 
to the author. “Although we read prodigiously, 
we seem to have lost the faculty of learning 
from the past. We lack any sure sense of 
values.” The author calls for self-discipline, 
the subordinating of personal interest to the 
national interest if our freedom is to survive. 


Bestor, ARTHUR E., Jr., “Anti-Intellectualism in 
the Schools,” New Republic, 128 (January 
19+ 1953)» 11-13. 

A professor of history criticizes the “anti- 
intellectualism” of a number of public school 
administrators. In the writer’s words “What 
I am criticizing is the arrogance of those 
secondary school educators who believe that 
they own the schools and can mold them as 
they please without regard to the rest of the 
scientific, intellectual and professional life of 
the nation.” The writer is critical of “life- 
adjustment education” which, he feels, discards 
intellectual training. 


Birp, Donatp E., “Individualized Placement in 
Communication Skills,” College English, 14 
(March 1953), 349-345- 

A discussion of the placement program in 
Communication Skills at Stephens College. The 
procedure in this program is to (1) measure 
the entering student’s proficiency, (2) consider 
the girl’s own judgment of her language needs 
and abilities, (3) make the placement a coop- 
erative venture between teacher and student, 
(4) give the teacher all the information secured 
during the placement period, and (5) consider 
the judgment tentative. 


Briccs, THomas H., “Conversation,” The Ed- 
ucational Forum, 17 (January 1953), 183-194. 
Suggests ability in conversation as a definite 

aim of instruction in American schools. Dis- 

tinguishes conversation from “mere talk,” and 

Styles it one of the most rigid mental disci- 

plines. He believes that it can be taught for 

its intrinsic as well as instrumental values. 


CALVERT, LEONARD, “One Voice from the Field,” 
Western Speech, 17 (March 1953), 85-87. 
Observation and responses from some seventy 

teachers and fifteen teachers-in-training led the 

author, an elementary school principal, to draw 
certain tentative conclusions regarding the 
nature of appropriate speech training for ele- 
mentary teachers. He is convinced that this 
training must view speech education in the 
public schools “in relation to the total pro- 
gram of living and learning, not merely train- 
ing in the motor skill of talking.” He calls 
for teacher training which emphasizes ‘instruc- 
tion in child growth and development oriented 
in terms of its implication for speech guidance. 


CARLETON, WILLIAM G., “Every Teacher In- 
formed and Free,” Vital Speeches, 19 (April 
15+ 1953)» 403-406. 

The author points to the need for a well 
informed and understanding citizenry, and the 
peculiar difficulties of achieving this today. 
At this time when there is such a need for 
widespread dissemination of knowledge and 
understanding, our public schools and teachers 
are being intimidated by attack from without. 
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These attacks come from “super patriots” and 
“indoctrinators” who want schools to be cir- 
cumscribed to fit their own narrow views, and 
from the scholars who see the curriculum 
spread out too thin. 

The author calls for a compromise between 
the scholars and the public school adminis- 
trators, since there is justification both for the 
program of the latter and the criticism of the 
former. Moreover, he believes, they must unite 
forces to keep the schools from being taken 
over by the super patriots and indoctrinators. 


DEIGHTON, Lee, “The Survival of the English 
Teacher,” ETC, 10 (Winter 1952), 97-106. 
An analysis of the reasons why English 

courses are so often rated low in importance 

and value by students, and some suggestions 
for bringing English courses closer to “life.” 


ERNST, FREDERIC, “How Dangerous is John 
Dewey?” Atlantic Monthly, 191 (May 1953), 
59-62. 

An examination of recent criticism of John 
Dewey, his philosophy of education and its 
operation in our schools. Specifically a reply 
to Albert Lynd’s article “Who Wants Pro- 
gressive Education?” appearing in the Atlantic 
Monthly for April 1953. 


Garrett, JoHN, “Do American Schools Edu- 
cate?” Atlantic Monthly, 191 (February 1953), 
68-72. 

A teacher from England comments from 
first-hand observation on the strengths and 
weaknesses of American schools. Especially 
good reading for teachers of speech who must 
always be concerned with the relative values 
of form and content. 


Gates, ARTHUR I., “Language Activities as Ex- 
perience,” Teachers College Record, 54 (May 
1953)» 417-423. 

The author, one of the nation’s leading 
authorities on reading, makes the point that 
“insight and understanding depend upon a 
broad unity of experience which includes both 
what are popularly called direct contacts and 
verbalization, that is, talking or reading about 
contacts.” An excellent contribution to the 
literature dealing with the role of verbalization 
in learning. 


Grupss, Francis O., “Education is Never Sec- 
ondary,” Vital Speeches, 19 (June 15, 1953), 
541-542. 

The headmaster of the Loomis School of 

Windsor, Connecticut, emphasizes that the high 


school years should not be preparation for 
something else, college perhaps, but important 
in themselves as education for living. He urges 
that it is in these years that “our young people 
are made or broken . . . and that the future 
of our country is made or broken.” He pro- 
poses the following goals in high school work: 
(1) teaching pupils how to think, (2) giving 
them understanding of and respect for the past, 
(3) providing them with “a basic familiarity 
with the world around them—the sociological 
as well as the scientific,” (4) introducing them 
to music, art and literature, (5) giving them “a 
spiritual thread to tie things together.” 


Jewett, Arno, “The Underprivileged in Lan- 
guage Arts,” The English Journal, 42 (March 
1953)» 191-137. 

“The rapid learner remains the underprivi- 
leged child in language arts classes.” The 
article discusses how to develop the rapid 
learner's potentialities. 


KENNAN, GeorceE F., “The Climate of Current 
Investigation of Communism,” Vital Speeches, 
1g (June 15, 1958), 589-541. 

An excellent discussion of the philosophy of 
the current investigations, the effect of these 
investigations on education and the liberal 
arts, and the general anti-intellectualism of 
our society that fosters investigation, recrim- 
ination, and provincialism. 


LeMERT, Epwin M., “Some Indians Who Stut- 
ter,” Journal of Speech and Hearing Dis- 
orders, 18 (June 1953), 168-174. 

A report and tentative interpretation of re- 
search on stuttering among certain tribes of 
Pacific Northwest Indians. Findings conflict 
with those of Johnson, Snidecor, and Bullen of 
an absence of stuttering among certain other 
American Indians, However, the author con- 
cludes, “comparative data from particular 
American Indian cultures tend to support 
rather than refute the general socio-psycholog- 
ical hypotheses of stuttering proposed by John- 
son, Snidecor, Van Riper and others.” 


Lynp, ALBERT, “Who Wants Progressive Educa- 
tion?” Atlantic Monthly, 191 (April 1953), 29. 
A critical commentary on the influence of 

John Dewey on the public schools. The writer 

finds much wrong and little right with John 

Dewey. (See Frederic Ernst’s article “How 

Dangerous is John Dewey?” in the Atlantic 

Monthly, May 1953.) 
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Moore, Paut AND Dorotruy G. Kesrer, “His- 
torical Notes on Speech Correction in the 
Pre-Association Era,"’ Journal of Speech and 
Hearing Disorders, 18 (March 1953), 48-53. 


Presents an account of the development of 
speech correction as a professional area of 
activity leading to the formation of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Speech Correction in 1925 
changed in 1948 to the American Speech and 
Hearing Association. Includes brief reference 
to the development of speech correction in 
American public schools. 


SmiTH, Dora V., “The English Language Arts: 
A Link Between Yesterday and Tomorrow,” 
The English Journal, 42 (February 1953), 
72-79- 

A brief discussion, including the history, pur- 
pose, and nature of the report of the Com- 
mission on the English Curriculum. 


THomMaAs, CLEVELAND A., “Exploring Language 
in Senior English,” The English Journal, 42 
(May 1953), 250-255- 

The author reports his experiment in guid- 
ing his senior high school pupils toward lan- 
guage growth and improved usage through a 
semantics orientation. 


WALLACE, Kart, “Education and Speech Edu- 
cation Tomorrow,” Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, 36 (April 1950), 177-183. 

An inspirational article which should be read 
by every teacher and school administrator. The 
author points out that while we are observing 
a growth of interest in speech in the education 
process, there is a tendency to approach speech 
instruction “in terms of practical ends, pur- 
poses and effects.” He pleads for a fresh ap- 
proach—one in which speech, symbolic be- 
havior, “would occupy a central position in 
all education”—the right to such a position 
is founded on the assumptions that “(1) sym- 
bolic behavior is the essence of human thinking, 
(2) fundamental habits of speaking-and-think- 
ing are best developed in context of courses of 
general education and the professions and 
(3) communication and symbolization are re- 
garded as principal means of individual growth 
and self-realization.” 


Drama and Interpretation 


BALL, Exsie, “Drama and the Community,” 
Dramatics, 24 (May 1953), 12-13. 
Emphasizes the value of drama _ festivals, 

inter-school program exchanges and community 

program services in extending and strengthen- 
ing community-school relations while stimulat- 


ing pupil development. The article describes 
specific projects carried out to foster these ends 
in one large city school system. 


BRADLEY, GWEN AND AZELLA TAYLOR, “History 
Through Puppets,” Players Magazine, 29 
(March 1953), 137-140. 

The account of a creative teacher who ap- 
plied her professional knowledge of puppetry 
to enhance and integrate the work of fourth 
grade pupils in the study of history. Some ex- 
cellent suggestions are offered to teachers who 
may wish to carry out similar projects. Prin- 
ciples and procedures would apply equally 
well in other areas of study. 


CARMICHAEL, J. KENN, “Sermons from Science,” 

Dramatics, 24 (January 1953), 15. 

Reports the development and work of the 
Moody Institute of Science in Los Angeles—an 
institution engaged in producing moving pic- 
tures (including use of “lapse time” and micro- 
scopic lens) of marvels of natural science as 
bases for the thesis that man has a destiny that 
is consistent with a Master Plan revealed in 
the wonder of science. 


Corson, RICHARD, “More Character—Fewer 
Lines,” Players Magazine, 2g (May 1953), 
178-179. 

One of a series of articles on makeup in 
which the author advises striving for simplicity. 


FIELD, ELuiot, “A Twelve Inch Shelf,” Players 
Magazine, 29 (April 1953), 158. 
The author offers a bibliography of tested 
works on methods and procedures for pro- 
ducing religious plays. 


GosEL, Max, “Drama and Physical Education,” 

Dramatics, 24 (April 1953), 12. 

Discusses the mutual objectives of the 
dramatics director and physical education 
teacher and the reciprocal contributions of the 
two fields in the development of the learner. 


GOLDEN, JosEPH, “Draw a Magic Circle,” Players 

Magazine, 29 (May 1953), 26-27. 

Reports an experiment in the development 
of a children’s acting company, along pro- 
fessional lines, by the Magic Circle for Chil- 
dren of Medford, Massachusetts, the aim being 
primarily to stimulate the creative instinct of 
children. 


LOwDERMILK, RONALD R.., “Teaching with Tape,” 
School Life, 35 (December 1952), 44-45. 
Some values and uses of tape recording as an 

educational device are presented. 
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MITCHELL, JUNE, “Dramatics as a Hobby,” 
Dramatics, 24 (March 1953), 10. 
Offers some worthwhile suggestions to high 
school students for applying their knowledge 
of dramatics in life after graduation. 


Prisk, BERNEICE, ““‘How Many Hair to Make a 
Wig,” Players Magazine, 29 (February 1953), 
112-113. 

Outlines materials needed and procedures for 
constructing wigs. 


Prisk, BERNEICE, “Shall I Try Celastic,” Players 
Magazine, 2g (March 1953), 129. 
Describes the process of constructing con- 
vincing and comparatively inexpensive helmets 
and armor from Celastic. 


SisteR M. Cwariras, “The One-Act Play Festi- 
val,” Players Magazine, 29 (May 1953), 172. 
An analysis of the value of one-act play festi- 

vals as determined by views of students partici- 

pating in such festivals. 


SopiEski, Don, “Building a Wardrobe,” Players 
Magazine, 29 (May 1953), 184-185. 
Relates practical, inexpensive methods of 
developing a wardrobe for use in current and 
period plays. 


TyYLer, GerALD, “Youth Drama In England,” 
Dramatics, 24 (January 1953), 8-9. 
Considered as one of several activities of 

Youth Clubs throughout England, Youth Drama 

is providing young people opportunity for 

creative expression and cooperative artistic ef- 
fort. 


Public Speaking, Discussion and Debate 


BEALL, PAUL R., “Pass the Word Along,” Vital 
Speeches, 19 (May 15, 195%), 465-470. 
A management consultant discusses the pre- 
paration and presentation of a talk that an 
executive might be called upon to give. 


BRANDENBURG, EARNEST and PuHitip A. NEAL, 
“Graphic Techniques for Evaluating Discus- 
sion and Conference Procedures,” Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, 39 (April 1953), 201-208. 


A report of methods used with success at 
Air University to improve the work of con- 
ference participants. Techniques include de- 
vices for checking both quantitative and quali- 
tative contributions of participants as well as 
nature of interaction. Coded entrees make for 
efficiency of use. While designed for use at the 
college level, the methods described could be 


employed with equal effectiveness in high 
school classes. 


BROCKNICK, ANNA, “Improving Oral Reports,” 
The English Journal, 42 (May 1953), 262-264. 
A high-school teacher’s account of methods 

used to improve her pupils’ oral reports. Pupils 
were stimulated to “go out of their way” to 
make their reports interesting. Devices included 
use of posters, charts, graphs, maps, film strips, 
photographs, demonstrations. Student  self- 
evaluation and group evaluation were stressed. 


Byers, Burton H., “Debate as a Social Method- 
ology,” Southern Speech Journal, 18 (May 
1953)» 233-236. 

A recognition that “too often the teaching of 
debate in high schools and colleges is not 
productive of democratic debaters.” The 
author’s thesis is that “high school and college 
debating would be a more profitable activity if 
it were modified to make a more realistic ex- 
ercise in the kinds of debating which are in 
fact a vital part of the democratic process.” 
Realistic suggestions are offered for achieving 
such modifications. 


Garry, RALPH, “Sociodrama in a High School 
Adjustment Class,” The School Review, 41 
(March 1953), 151-157- 

A description of the introduction of socio- 
drama into a high school class, the method of 
introduction, the technique of sociodrama, and 
student evaluation of the program. 


JenninGs, Eucene E., “Conference Leading by 
the ‘Pass Method,’” Personnel Journal, 31 
(March 1953), 361-363. 

Although directed to conference leaders in 
industry, this article suggests a method of dis- 
cussion of interest to the teacher as well. The 
“Pass Method” purports to combine the advan- 
tages of directed and non-directed discussion 
while eliminating some of the disadvantages of 
both. The significant aspect of the “Pass 
Method” is that the leader asks the group mem- 
bers to write on cards certain of their points 
of view. These views are then reproduced on 
the blackboard. In this way individual contri- 
butions are rapidly elicited and received (in- 
cluding those from reticent members), and the 
group is able to decide on important issues 
with a minimum of delay. While the method 
appears to have real limitations, it may prove 
very useful under certain circumstances. 


New Republic, 128 (June 29, 1953). 
This issue has a large section devoted to 
“book burning,” the confused policy on books 
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in our over-seas information libraries, and a 
list of some of the authors whose books have 
been removed from these libraries. This issue 
also contained a transcript of a portion of the 
interchange between McCarthy and Conant at 
a committee hearing. Teachers of discussion, 
debate, and public speaking will be interested 
in these direct and indirect comments on the 
freedom of speech in our society. 


Rict, Georce P., Jr., “Civil Liberty Challenges 
Rhetoric and Public Speaking,” The Edu- 
cational Forum, 27 (May 1953), 473-481. 
“The thesis of this paper is that a rich op- 

portunity presents itself today for rhetoric and 

public address to add substance to its corpus 
while performing useful public service in 
citizenship education.” 


ScuirF, Harowp, (Ed.), “Workshops in Human 
Relations,” Journal of Educational Sociology, 
26 (March 1953). 

This issue is devoted to reports and discus- 
sions on several different workshops in human 
relations. 


“Symposium: Problems in the Measurement of 
Discussion,” The Journal of Communication, 
3 (May 1953), 9°33 
This symposium includes the following ar- 

ticles: John Keltner, “An Introduction to the 

Symposium”; Milton Dickens, “Basic Principles 

of Measurement”; R. Victor Harnack, “Problems 

in Measuring Discussion Process”; Laura Crow- 
ell, “Problems in Measuring Participation in 

Discussion”; Jack Douglas, “Problems in Meas- 

uring Problem-Solving Discussion”; Dean Barn- 

lund, “Leadership Evaluation: Some Premises 
and Procedures”; Earnest Brandenburg, ‘“Pro- 
blems in Measuring the Results of Discussion.” 


SHOEMAKER, FRANCIS, “Maximum Essentials in 
Communication Skills,’ Teachers College 
Record, 54 (April 1953), 366-371. 

Addressed to the problem of determining 
those procedures or experiences which “develop 
proficiency plus awareness of the relationship 
of communication to personal maturation, and 
the function of communication in the evolution 
of society itself.” While concerned chiefly with 
Language Arts on the college level, discussion 
is pertinent to secondary education. 


Wo LrFson, Martin, “How to ‘Discuss’ in a High 
School Economics Class,” High Points, 34 
(November 1952), 53-55. 

A note on the results of substituting the 
discussion method for. the recitation method. 


Radio and Television 


BAKER, W. R. G., “Another New Frontier,” 
Vital Speeches, 19 (April 15, 1953), 413-416. 
Television can help significantly in meeting 

the demands of increasing technology by raising 
the educational level of the country. It can 
help make learning in the classroom interest- 
ing and can offer programs of value for adult 
viewers. Its cost will not be greater than 
other great ventures, and its public monitoring 
will eliminate the possiblity of communistic 
control (claimed by some opponents of edu- 
cational television). 


Battin, Tom C., “Implications of Television in 
Education,” Southern Speech Journal, 18 
(May 1953), 242-247. 

School children make up the greatest poten- 
tial audience for television. The unbalanced 
diet in today’s schedule of program demands 
a turn to cooperative planning by teachers and 
broadcasters to make this powerful influence 
a positive good for children. 


ComPTON, WILSON, “Voice of America Program,” 
Vital Speeches, 19 (March 1, 1958), 305-308. 
The Administrator of the International In- 

formation Administration explains graphically 

the work of his service in countries around the 
world. Through books, newspapers, radio, tele- 
vision, motion pictures, and libraries the “Voice 
of America” is trying to tell the truth about 
our country in terms and images understand- 
able to the people of the various countries. 

Interesting examples of Democratic-Communist- 

ic poster warfare in Vienna are given. 


DUNHAM, FRANKLIN, “Radio Versus Television 
in the Schools,” School Life, 35 (May 1953), 
115-116. 

Radio continues to excel in the presentation 
of music, the news, and the mystery drama. 
TV demonstrates “how to do it,” presents eye- 
witness accounts, accompanies talks with drama- 
tized illustrations, uses picture animation for 
teaching, takes us to great public events, 
athletic contests, pageants, concerts and 
dramatic presentations, brings audience identi- 
fication with the program action, and shows 
the reaction of participants in discussion. With 
school listening and viewing on the increase, 
educators must choose the method which 
serves the immediate purpose best. 


DUNHAM, FRANKLIN, “Education’s New Frontier— 
Television,” School Life, 35 (October 1952), 
6-7. 
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The Chief of Radio-Television (U.S. Office 
of Education) gives a brief report on the ap- 
plications for licenses and the granting of per- 
mits to institutions for non-commercial educa- 
tional operation. He tells of the growth of the 
interest in educational television, of its two 
principle problems (programming and finance), 
and sources of potential income for such sta- 
tions. 


FLEECE, UrsAN H., “Common Questions on 
Educational Television,” School and Society, 
77 (January 24, 1953), 49-52. 

Poses and answers thirty questions regarding 
educational television and education in com- 
mercial television. This article should be of 
interest to school leaders and teachers. 


HAAKENSON, Rosert, “Adapting Debate to Tele- 
vision,” Western Speech, 17 (May 1953), 165- 
173. 

The author uses the term “debate” in its 
general sense, thus including committee hear- 
ings, informal group discussion, etc. Pointing 
out that there have been many television dis- 
cussion programs on the air (and many have 
been discontinued), he explains that the “press 
conference,” committee hearing or interrogation 
format has had most success. In addition to 
format, there are many other factors which are 
too often overlooked: topic, participants, leader- 
ship, visual aids, scheduling, promotion, and 
ratings. He suggests that a person wishing to 
adapt debate to television should learn from 
established programs, organize an interrogation- 
type program, and then experiment. 


HAINFELD, Haroip, “Television in the Class- 
room,” Audio-Visual Guide, 1g (January 
1953)» 33- 

Roosevelt High School of Union City, New 
Jersey, finds commercial television useful in its 
science, literature, home economics, social 
studies, and vocational classes. The writer an- 
swers troublesome questions regarding utiliza- 
tion of the programs, explaining, for example, 
that the problem of previewing has been met 
by program guides and advance information for 
teachers. He urges that schools should gain 
experience in TV by using the available tele- 
casts today. 


Hecut, Joseru C., “Script for a Fifteen-Minute 
D.E. Radio Broadcast,” Business Education 
World, 33 (October 1952), 67-68. 

A Distributive Education program of the 

Poughkeepsie High School was described in a 

15-minute program prepared and presented by 


the class. The script, which was developed 
from questions and answers suggested by the 
class, is presented here and provides an example 
which could be adapted to describe any school 
course. 


INGRAHAM, LEONARD W., “Strengthening Teach- 
ing Through Educational Television,” High 
Points, 35 (June 1953), 62-65. 

We have a right to expect these things from 
non-commercial television: programs with a 
purpose, programs which strengthen democratic 
education, schedules flexible according to the 
viewers’ needs. Television will provide the 
teacher an effective tool, for it is a good “how- 
what-when medium.” The programs will be 
most effective if planned through a series of 
councils made up of teachers, supervisors, 
pupils, parents, administrators, religious leaders 
and civic and community leaders. 


Lewis, Pur, “TV Rehearsal Equipment,” 
Educational Screen, 32 (March 1953), 111. 
Schematic diagrams for a “semi-realistic video 

and audio assembly” which can be built for 

school productions. “It includes the necessary 
major controls and manipulative devices found 
in the expensive, all-electronic counterpart. 

Materials required are easily obtainable and 

many of the parts can be improvised.” 


Novak, Micron, “The Radio-Script: An In- 
tegration Device,” High Points, 35 (April 
1953)» 56-59- 

An English-social studies core group decides 
to write radio scripts about World War II. 
Through committee action on research, through 
listening to recordings and viewing film strips, 
through discussion of poetry, essay, and radio 
play counterparts, the class prepared itself to 
write. Each suggested an appropriate situation 
for a script and wrote and rewrote carefully. The 
teacher concludes that the radio script writing 
was “an effective integrating devise, with the 
art and skills of composition used to enliven 
and vitalize the knowledge gained from the 
reading of history, biography, and other liter- 
ature.” 


SCHREIBER, Ropert E., “Let’s Look at Tele- 
vision,” Phi Delta Kappan, 34 (April 1953), 
289-292. 

Although the writer is interested in using 
television as a teaching aid, he believes large 
scale utilization is not feasible at present. He 
feels that commercial facilities in neither radio 
nor television have been fully explored, yet 
agrees that educational television does have 
a rightful place. In addition to the problems of 
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cost and competence in telecasting, he points 
out that we do no: know (1) whether edu- 
cational stations are to be built primarily for 
home or school use; (2) what the unique con- 
tribution of a television program in a class- 
room is; (3) whether instantaneous transmis- 
sion results in greater learning than delayed; 
(4) whether the teacher’s inability to increase 
anticipation for the program is truly important; 
(5) whether live program brings more learning 
than a televised film of the same program. 


SWANSON, CHARLES E., “Guides to Success in 
Educational TV,” Adult Education, 3 (March 
1953), 127-132. 

A successful program reinforces the attitudes 
of people, their experience, their immediate 
and specific needs. Such a program “takes 
advantage of reinforcement from other media 
and the immediate social situation,” uses 
frequency and recency in its reinforcement, 
and sends individuals to other sources of rein- 
forcement. A successful program will emphasize 
“delayed-reward subject matter,” and will trans- 
late the essential information into visual form. 
Success is also relative to complexity of material, 
appeal of personalities, physical availability of 
programs, advance notice, program variety, and 
“subjective camera angle.” Educational tele- 
vision can effectively aid in classroom teaching. 
Research could well be applied to a series of 
programs before it goes on the air. 


WALKER, Paut A., “The Job Ahead for Educa- 
tional TV,” School Life, 35 (November 1952), 
20-21, 28. 

The Chairman of the FCC challenges the 
educators at the WOI-TV Television Work- 
shop to use their new found opportunities to 
spread the advantages of education to more 
young people and adults to meet the demands 
of citizenship in “our increasingly complex, 
dynamic modern world.” 


SPEECH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
ARTLEY, A. STerL, “Oral-Language Growth and 
Reading Ability,” The Elementary School 

Journal, 53 (February 1953), 321-327. 

Points out the danger of impairing children’s 
reading growth through neglect of oral-language 
development; emphasizes that “a child can 
read no better than he can organize his ideas 
and express them.” Skill in oral-language is 
viewed as a reading readiness factor. Empha- 
sizes that language development is a_ unified 
process—spelling, reading and oral and writ- 
ten expression being different aspects of that 
development. Quoting another investigator, the 


author states, “the skills involved in reading, 
writing, speaking and listening may be develop- 
ed concurrently, each area reinforcing the 
other areas, and each, in turn, drawing support 
from the other areas.” 


BREINHOLT, VERNA A., “Good Speech for Gary,” 
Educational Screen, 32 (May 1953), 197-198. 
The story of producing a film on speech 

development of a second-grade boy, made with 

cooperation of home, school, and community 
and proceeding through ten scripts. 


GLASNER, PHILIP J.,AND FRANA DAHL VERMILYEA, 
“An Investigation of the Definition and Use 
of the Diagnosis, ‘Primary Stuttering,’ ” 
Journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders, 18 
(June 1953), 161-167. 


Reports results of a questionnaire study 
which revealed lack of agreement among speech 
therapists regarding meaning and treatment of 
“primary stuttering.” 


Gopa, Sipney, “Early Reading for the Hard of 
Hearing Child,” Volta Review, (February 
1953), 97-98. 

The writer is concerned with that group of 
children who have reached school age and who 
have hearing impairments sufficient to produce 
language handicaps. Suggestions are made to 
assist in the speech and reading instruction of 
such children so as to enable their integration 
in a regular classroom situation. 


KoEniGc, Frances G., “Improving the Language 
of Bilingual Children,” Exceptional Chil- 
dren, 19 (February 1953), 183-186. 

Discusses the danger of bilingual children’s 
developing serious adjustment problems _be- 
cause of difficulties in oral communication. 
Describes the use of teacher and pupil-contrived 
ink-blot “pictures” to stimulate children’s 
imaginations, develop group feeling, and reduce 
tensions. With “inkblots” as stimuli, opportuni- 
ties for free creative oral expression were loosed. 
Vocabularies grew and fluency increased in the 
uncritical atmosphere. 


Lewis, Inka, “Communications between the 
Generations,” Child Study, 30 (Spring 1953), 
24-26. 

The author urges parents, as a part of their 
love and care for their children, to give at least 
as much serious thought to communication 
with them as to their diet and housing. Helpful 
suggestions are made to parents for keeping the 
“lines of communication open so that mem- 
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bers of their families may reach each other 
with the fullness of their understanding.” 
Emphasis is placed upon the importance of 
how to listen to as well as to talk with children. 


“Personality Development and Speech Ther- 
-apy,” Western Speech, 17 (January 1953), 
5-17. 

“A condensation of papers presented in the 
section on ‘Personality Development and Speech 
Therapy’ in the National Convention of the 
American Speech and Hearing Association, 
December 1951, Chicago, by Gordon M. Low, 
Chairman, Boyd V. Sheets, Paul H. Ptacek 
and Jane E. Beasley.” 

Positive and negative therapeutic influences 
upon personality are considered. Constructive 
measures for integrating personality develop- 
ment and speech therapy are offered. 


ROCKEFELLER, Kay, “Live Drama for Children,” 

Child Study, 30 (Spring 1953), 18-20. 

A very good discussion of the elements es- 
sential for effective theatre entertainment for 
children of different ages and of elements to be 
avoided. 


Stronc, Atice, “The Child Who is Hard of 
Hearing,” Exceptional Children, 19 (March 
1953), 223-226. 

The child who is hard of hearing and who is 
being educated with regular children will need 
help in lipreading, in interpreting sound, in 
language usage, in speech usage, in arrange- 
ment for visiting teacher classes as well as reg- 
ular classroom procedures and for parental 
education. 


STROTHER, CHARLES 'P., “Realistic Educational 
Goals for the Cerebral Palsied Child,” The 
Crippled Child, 30 (April 1953), 4-7- 

We must set educational goals on the basis 
not only of level of ability but of the pattern 
of abilities and we must “set attainable goals 
at each stage of our planning for the child.” 


VANDEBERG, ETHYL, “Readiness for Language 
Arts Begins in the Kindergarten,” The Ele- 
mentary School Journal, 53 (April 1953), 447- 
453- 

Kindergarten is viewed not only as a place to 
learn skills of cooperative work and play but 
as an opportunity for children “to develop 
language arts readiness on a level suited to 
five-year olds.” This readiness, the author 
believes, is furthered in kindergarten (1) by 
developing favorable attitudes toward language 
arts through enjoyable listening experiences 
and contact with books, (2) by extending chil- 
dren’s concepts through numerous and varied 
experiences, (3) by providing them with experi- 
ences in developing auditory and visual dis- 
crimination. 


WESTLAKE, ‘'Harotp, “Understanding the Child 
with a Cleft Palate,” Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, 39 (April 1953), 165-172. 

The author, director of the Speech Clinic at 
Northwestern University, describes the nature 
of cleft palate, together with its effects upon 
the speech development and personality struc- 
ture of the individual. He emphasizes that 
because of the complexity of the problem of 
rehabilitation, no one person or profession 
can deal with it completely. Specific recom- 
mendations regarding how the lay teacher may 
participate in the program are given. 








AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


David Potter, Editor 


A rich source of illustrative material is avail- 
able in inexhaustible supply to the progressive 
teacher of speech who is prepared to take 
advantage of it. This bountiful storehouse of 
supplementary material, as up-to-date as the 
latest edition of the morning newspaper, as 
immediate and interest-compelling as the stories 
that flood from the teletype in the newsrooms, 
is today’s uninterrupted flow of television and 
radio programs. In them are found the un- 
edited speech product of our times, which can 
be significant to the discerning and critical 
listener. 


It is the very abundance of this material, 
plus perhaps, its somewhat unpredictable 
quality, which has tended to discourage its 
wide use. The speech curriculum requires that 
such material be carefully selected and used 
with discrimination. It is the thesis of this 
discussion that a concise list of audio and 
video programs, selected with the teacher of 
speech in mind, and slanted toward classroom 
use can be helpful. 


In compiling such a list, however, certain 
limitations must be accepted. Since the list 
must be applicable to all parts of the country, 
local programs, regardless of their merit, must 
be ruled out. Unfortunately, some of the 
programs best adapted for use by a speech 
class are only aired locally. The necessity of 
excluding such outstanding shows as Charles 
Laughton’s reading series on WPIX, or the 
recent Radio Book Festival on WNYC, cannot 
but be regretted. This necessity, however, does 
not preclude the use of such programs in the 
community in which they are presented and 
speech teachers should be alert to the pos- 
sibilities they offer. 


If the list is to be held to a practical length, 
it is inevitable that many good network pro- 
grams must be omitted. On an average Sun- 
day, for example, there are forty or more 
network television shows. On the same day 
the count of radio programs may reach the 
impressive total of one hundred and _ forty. 
Each week’s output is, numerically at least, 
staggering. 

A third limitation upon the utility of a list 
of recommended programs is that all of the 


shows selected are available only in the tele- 
vision saturated areas. There is also the limit- 
ation of time. Because the immediacy | of 
radio and television is one of the qualities that 
makes their use desirable for the: teacher of 
speech, any list selected can have only a limited 
period of serviceability. Portions of shows may 
even become obsolete in the interval between 
the list’s compilation and publication. The 
best that can be hoped to achieve is to stimu- 
late the teacher and student to compile lists of 
their own, based on the urgent demands of the 
moment. A final limitation which must be rec- 
ognized is the list’s identification with the 
reviewer's taste, and to some extent, with his 
specialty within the general speech area. 

These limitations need not prevent such a 
list from achieving its primary purpose—which 
is to provide living and pertinent source 
materials to illustrate the basic principles of 
communicative speech. Nor do they preclude 
the realization of other objectives. If used 
selectively, the list may guide the instructor 
and student, through the observation and study 
of recommended programs, to a _ review of 
speech standards, and finally to self analysis 
and creative thinking. 

The programs listed below conform to the 
generally accepted standards in production. 
American production standards, in both radio 
and television, are high. Indeed, both mediums 
have been accused at times of achieving “slick- 
ness” at the expense of content. The programs 
selected have all passed the test which requires 
an affirmative answer to these pertinent ques- 
tions: Does the program attract and hold at- 
tention? Does it accomplish a single, clearly- 
defined purpose? Is it authentic? Is it concise? 

For convenience, the programs listed have 
been restricted to four main categories, all of 
them relevant to the general speech field or 
one or more of its special divisions. These 
categories are: News, discussion, drama, and 
special events and “one-shot” or irregular series 
shows. 

Actually, of course, the student of speech 
can learn something from all programs and 
programming; good and bad, music and 
variety. Even the commercials offer an op- 
portunity for profitable understanding of the 
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audience and the times, and help to determine 
how effective the speaker may ultimately be- 
come. 

Network news programs offer ample illustra- 
tions of the effect of various styles of composi- 
tion and delivery; of the skillful use of the 
voice, the effects of pitch, timing and quality 
upon the listener. Television news programs 


add the visual stimulus which makes it pos- , 


sible for the student to observe the effect upon 
the total impression of the speaker’s bodily 
response and action. 

Drama programs provide the amateur with 
the opportunity to study the performances of 
professional actors, and to analyze the techniques 
of skilled directors. 

While discussion programs also offer many 
opportunities for study, a word of caution is 
indicated. Too frequently such programs 
sacrifice logic and orderly thinking for the 
emotional impact on the audience. Clarity and 
substance too often give way to showmanship. 

Perhaps the best programs for study may 
be found in the fourth category in the en- 
riching influence of fine documentaries, 
special events programs, and an occasional series 
spaced at irregular intervals. To make effective 
use of such programs the speech teacher 
should be familiar with the programming in- 
formation provided by newspapers and periodi- 
cals, and by the stations and the networks. A 
splendid example of this type of program is 
“Conversations With Noted Persons” on NBC. 
Thus far the noted persons interviewed in 
this series have included Betrand Russell, 
Robert Frost, Carl Sandburg, and Frank Lloyd 
Wright. The schedule for each unit of this 
series is released by the network a few days 
before the program is presented. It is on such 
programs that the network lavish their best 
talent in planning, continuity and production. 

It will be noted that most of the programs 
listed fall within the classification usually de- 
scribed as “educational.” This choice was not 
made deliberately, but the popular nature of 
most programming renders it expedient. Cer- 
tainly the speech teacher whose work lies within 
the radio and television area need not and 
should not be so restricted. The teacher's re- 
viewing should be limited only by the available 
time at his disposal, for current programming is 
his’ major textbook. 

The resourceful instructor will make his 
own selections on the basis of existing needs. 
He will be familiar with the opinions expres- 
sed by the professional critics, with whom he 
may or may not be in accord. He will employ 
his own recording equipment to make a per- 


manent record for his use of those rare 
programs of speeches and discussions that may 
affect the course of events in our time. Such 
recordings can provide the nucleus of a tran- 
scription library always available for his use. 

The list presented here is intended to be 
indicative and provocative, rather than in- 
clusive. It will serve its purpose if it provides 
a guide from which the teacher may compile 
his own list and adapt it to his own teaching 
requirements. 


SUGGESTED LIST OF RADIO AND TELE- 
VISION NETWORK SHOWS 


(Schedules are taken from the Comparative 
Network Show Sheets as given in Broadcasting- 
Telecasting for April 1953. Time is E.D.T.) 


Radio 
News: 
Alistair Cook. ABC, Sunday, 9:45 P.M. 
Lowell Thomas. CBS, Monday through Fri- 
day, 6:45 P.M. 
Elmer Davis. ABC, Monday through Friday, 
7:15 P.M. 
Edward R. Murrow. CBS. Monday through 
Friday, 7:45 P.M. 
John Cameron Swayze. NBC, Monday through 
Friday, 10:30 P.M. 
Baukhage Talking. MBS, Monday through 
Friday, 11:00 P.M. 
Morgan Beatty. NBC, Monday through Fri- 
day, 11:15 P.M. 


Drama: 

Theatre Guild. NBC, Sunday, 8:30 P.M. 

Lux Theatre. CBS, Monday, 9:00 P.M. 

Cavalcade of America. NBC, Tuesday, 8:00 
P.M. 

Mr. President. ABC, Wednesday, 9:00 P.M. 

Chicago Theatre of the Air. MBS, Saturday, 
10:00 P.M. ; 

Let’s Pretend. CBS, Saturday, 10:30 A.M. 


Group Discussion: 
Meet the Press. NBC, Sunday, 10:30 P.M. 
Viewpoint USA. NBC, Sunday, 11:15 A.M. 
Invitation to Learning. NBC, Sunday, 11:15 
A.M. 
Northwestern Reviewing Stand. MBS, Sunday, 
11:30 A.M. 


Television 
News: 
Window On Washington. NBC, Sunday, 
5:30 P.M. 
See It Now. CBS, Sunday, 6:30 P.M. 
News Caravan, NBC, Monday through Friday, 
"7:45 P.M. 
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Drama: 


Halimark Playhouse. Sunday, NBC, 5:00 P.M. 

Philco-Goodyear TV Playhouse. Sunday, 
NBC, g:00 P.M. 

Fireside Theatre. NBC, Tuesday, 9:00 P.M. 

Kraft Television Theatre. Wednesday, 9:00 
P.M. 

Ford Theatre. NBC, Thursday, 9:00 P.M. 


Group Discussion: 
Youth Wants to Know. NBC, Sunday, 1:00 
P.M. 
American Forum. NBC, Sunday, 2:30 P.M. 
Meet the Press. NBC, Sunday, 6:00 P.M. 
Youth Forum. Dumont, Sunday, 6:00 P.M. 
Keep Posted. Dumont, Tuesday, 8:30 P.M. 


Documentaries, Special formats, Special Features: 
Victory at Sea. NBC, Sunday, 10:30 A.M. 
Seminar Produced by the Mass Communica- 
tions School, Columbia University. ABC, 
Sunday, 1:00 P.M. 

Omnibus. NBC, Sunday, 4:30 P.M. 

You Are There. CBS, Sunday, 6:00 P.M. 

Author Meets the Critics. Dumont, Sunday, 
10:00 P.M. . 

Johns Hopkins Science Review. Dumont, 
Monday, 8:go P.M. 

Conversations with Noted Persons. NBC. 
(Simulcast) Irregular Schedule. 


MARTHA MAy Boyer, 
Lindenwood College 


SPEAKING OF SAFETY. A series of six sound 
film strips prepared by Professor Irving J. 
Lee and produced by Sarra, Inc., Chicago for 
the National Safety Council, 425 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Sale, $115.00. 
Rental, $7.50. 


This is a sound slidefilm course consisting of 
six filmstrips, each which is accompanied by a 
16-inch long-play record, furnishing running 
commentary, lecture, and music. The subject 
areas covered are indicated by the title of each 
filmstrip: 

1. The Power of Speech. (12:15 minutes) 

2. Butterflies in Your Stomach 

(14:10 minutes) 
3. The Key to Good Speaking 
(10:15 minutes) 

4. On Your Feet. (11:05 minutes) 

5. Now You're Talking. (10:10 minutes) 

6. Ring the Bell. (13:45 minutes) 


The narrator or “instructor” begins with an 
explanation of the need of good speech as a 
tool for doing a better job in everyday work 
situations. The greater effectiveness of personal 


speech communication when compared with 
other forms of communication is stressed. 

In the second filmstrip, the idea that stage- 
fright is a tuned-up feeling is covered. 

In the next lesson or phase, preparation is 
given as the secret of good speaking. This is 
broken down into a four-step pattern: (1) List 
ideas, (2) Make an outline, (3) Study the out- 
line, and (4) Rehearse once aloud. 

In the fourth phase called “On Your Feet,” 
the “instructor” has five suggestions for re- 
lieving physical tension in front of a group: 

1. Release that tension (move muscles). 
Stall until you feel at ease 
Forget the don'ts. 

Don’t do anything too long. 
Get comfortable. 


or ft CO WN 


“Now You're Talking’ emphasizes the 
importance of selecting one or two main ideas 
and saying them in different ways. Words, 
volume, and facial expression are mentioned 
as they relate to audience reaction. 

The final strip uses the following breakdown 
of the word “variety” to show how to make a 
speech interesting: 

V—Visual aids. 

A—Anything you can read 

R—Related comparisons. 

I—“I did it” (Experiences). 


E—Examples. 
T—Statistics. 
Y—Humor. 


It also gives three ways to end a speech: (1) 
Review, (2) Tell a story, and (3) Ask for action. 

The series is designed for use by people 
concerned with safety education to help them 
become better speakers. The leader of such 
groups is directed to read the instructions in 
the manual provided and to make ‘“recom- 
mended remarks” in introducing each filmstrip 
The manual provides for seven meetings of 
one hour each and recommends at least one 
additional round of speeches in later meetings. 
After being given an opportunity to participate 
in class discussions, each student speaks at the 
third meeting from 3 to 4 minutes on some 
part of an outline which he has brought to 
class. Another practice session is held during 
the fourth meeting of the course. 

The series is intended to supply the basic 
principles of effective speaking to groups who 
may not have access to the services of a pro- 
fessionally trained speech teacher. The princi- 
ples presented are sound, but they are brief— 
to the point of over-simplification. For ex- 
ample, the subject of “eye contact” is dis- 
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posed of in typically abbreviated fashion by 
saying, “Look at four or five faces at a time.” 


In the hands of a trained speech teacher, the 
series might well serve as a basis for further 
development and discussion of the areas 
covered. In the hands of others, at best it 
would serve to generate interest in public 
speaking and might impress some individuals 
with their own need for further training under 
a qualified teacher. 


Effective speaking involves both knowledge 
of the principles and development of skill in 
using them. This skill is best nurtured through 
continued practice under the sympathetic and 
intelligent guidance of a professional man who 
understands the principles and who has demon- 
strated his own ability to use them success- 
fully. 

Harovp O. HASKITT, Jr. 
General Motors Institute 


THe INNER MAN Steps Our. General Electric 
Company, 1952. 32 minutes. Sound. Black 
and White. Available on loan. 


“The Inner Man Steps Out” is supposed to 
“stimulate thinking and discussion about hu- 
man relations; to motivate managers at all 
levels to review their own thoughts, feelings 
and actions toward others.” 

From my experience in the Business Speaking 
classroom the first half of the above purpose 
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is not achieved. Yet the film is a good one be- 
cause it presents problems in human relations 
in an adult manner through professional film- 
ing techniques. 

The film tells the story of Jerry Allen, a 
factory supervisor who not only has trouble 


getting along with his fellow workers but also 


his wife and daughter. Jerry tries t6 be “de- 
cent” but his attempts to follow good human 
relation rules backfire. Specific job and family 
problems are shown which result in Jerry's 
visiting the family doctor. The doctor explains 
that we all have two “inner men,” one who 
represents the need for security, the other the 
need for the feeling of importance. Then, after 
arriving home Jerry meets his third “Inner 
man,” his common sense. His past human 
relation errors are shown in a flashback and 
the correct solutions, the common sense solu- 
tions, are pointed out. 

The film is accompanied by a pamphlet of 
“Suggestions for Presentation and Questions 
for Discussion” which is thoroughly developed 
and gives alternate introductions for the situ- 
ation where the film will not be followed by a 
discussion program and also where it will be. 

This film does attract and keep the interest 
of the student. It is a good motivator for 
class work and is entertaining as well as in- 
formative. 

FREDERICK DOWLING, 
Michigan State College 
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Elise Hahn, Editor 


The Bulletin Board is a new section in The 
Speech Teacher. Its subject matter will be 
more extensive than the former News and Notes 
and its style more informal. This section pro- 
poses to inform teachers on institutes on speech 
given in various sections of the country, on 
specific courses in Speech Education and on 
general programs, on state and sectional meet- 
ings, on new positions filled in Speech Edu- 
cation, and on training devices, subject matter, 
and special organization of courses found use- 
ful to teachers of speech. 

How this section develops will depend en- 
tirely upon the interests and needs of the 
readers. Most of the present material reports 
on summer courses in speech for classroom 
teachers. Comparisons can be made and trends 
perceived. The editors ask your help. Will you 
send us notes on meetings, comments on what 
is needed in speech training courses, and new 
and practical ideas? This is your section. The 
editors wait to see what you would like to have 
posted on your Bulletin Board. 





A REVIEW OF SUMMER COURSES FOR 
CLASSROOM ‘TEACHERS 


Knowing that classroom teachers are greatly 
concerned with improving speech habits and 
teaching speech skills, many institutions are 
providing such training for teachers who are 
not necessarily majoring in this field. How ex- 
tensive the introduction of such courses has 
become is shown in the reports of training 
centers. 


University of Alabama: Speech for Teachers. 

Long Beach State College (California): Guiding 
Speech Development in Children; School 
Dramatics; Speech Arts in the Elementary 
School; Story Telling for Teaching; School 
Problems in Speech Correction. 

Los Angeles State College: Speech Correction in 
the Classroom. 

Iowa State Teachers College: Speech for Ele- 
mentary Teachers (the teachers’ own speech); 
Speech Correction (classroom teacher em- 
phasis). 

Northern Illinois State Teachers College: The 
Teaching of Speech. 


Western Michigan College: Speech for the 
Classroom Teacher (the teacher’s own speech). 

University of Minnesota: The Teaching’ of 
Speech (all levels); Speech in the Elementary 
Classroom; Creative Dramatics; Play Produc- 
tion; Introduction to Speech Correction 

University of Missouri: Speech Correction 
(advocated for classroom teachers). 

New York State College (Buffalo): Creative 
Dramatics; Speech Activities in the Class- 
room. 

New York University: Voice Training for the 
Teacher; High School Play Production; 
Speech Pathology (advocated for classroom 
teacher). 

State University Teachers College (Geneseo, 
N. Y.): Speech in the Elementary School. 

Northwestern University: Speech Programs for 
Secondary Schools and Colleges; Methods of 
Teaching Speech in the Elementary School; 
Speech Correction amd the Classroom 
Teacher; Creative Dramatics for Children; 
Television in Education. 

Occidental College (Los Angeles): Speech as 
Personality Adjustment; Speech for the Class- 
room Teacher and Administrator 


Ohio University: The Teaching of High School 
Dramatics and Speech. 

Pennsylvania State: Speech Fducation for the 
Clasroom Teacher. 

University of Florida: Speech Activities in the 
School. 

University of Pittsburgh: Speech Problems of 
the Classroom (Elementary and Secondary); 
Teaching of Speech in Secondary Schools. 

San Diego State College: Problems of Speech 
Correction and Articulation (advocated for 
classroom teacher). 

San Jose State College (California): Remedial 
Speech for Classroom Teachers; Radio for 
the Classroom; Choral Speaking. 

University of Texas: Problems in the Teaching 
of Speech in Secondary Schools and Colleges; 
Speech Problems of Exceptional Children 
(advocated for classroom teacher) 

State University of Utah: Directing Extracur- 
ricular Speech Activities; Classroom Problems 
in Speech and Hearing Disorders: Methods of 
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Teaching Speech (Speech Fundamentals as 

P.ct of the Language Arts Program). 

\W tier College (California): Speech for 
Teachers; Drama for Teachers. 

The following textbooks were advocated for 
these courses: 

Anderson, Virgil, Improving the Child’s Speech. 
Oxford University Press, New York, 1953. 

Fairbanks, Grant, Voice and Articulation Drill- 
book. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1940. 

Johnson, Wendell, et al., Speech Handicapped 
School Children. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1948. 

Mulgrave, Dorothy, Speech for the Classroom 
Teacher. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1946. 

Rasmussen, Carrie, Speech Methods in the Ele- 
mentary School. The Ronald Press Co., New 
York, 1949. 

Reid, Loren D., Teaching Speech in the High 
School, Artcraft Press, Columbia, Missouri, 
1952. 

Robinson, Karl, Teaching Speech in the Second- 
ary School, Longmans, Green, and Co., New 
York, 1951. 

Sorrenson, Fred S., Speech for the Teacher, The 
Ronald Press Co., New York, 1952. 

Van Riper, Charles, Speech Correction: Prin- 
ciples and Methods. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, 1947. 

Weaver, A. T., Borchers, G. L. and Smith, 
D. K., The Teaching of Speech. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York, 1952. 

Most of the courses at the elementary level 
considered the role of the elementary teacher 
in promoting good speech, in preventing speech 
problems, and in handling speech defects. 
Others, from their descriptions, were entirely 
on the corrective side, showing the teacher 
how to recognize serious speech defects and 
how to improve minor problems. Some courses 
were devoted to speech activities only. The 
classes entitled Speech for the Teacher meant 
just that: the emphasis was placed upon self- 
improvement. Many teachers may be in 
sympathy with the professor who expressed the 
desire for two courses: one dealing with the 
speech of the teacher and the other with the 
pupils’ speech. The variety of titles and de- 
Scriptions may indicate a need for discussion 
among Speech Education professors. Are there 
not three points of emphasis: the teacher’s 
speech, the recognition and improvement of 
defects, and the teaching of speech skills and 
activities? 


High Schoo] Workshops were held at several 
institutions: : « 


University of Colorado: the sixth annual Speech 
Institute (four weeks) in which selected high 
school students studied either in forensics or 
in drama; Dr. Rex E. Robinson, visiting from 
Utah State College, in charge. 

University of Illinois: workshop in debate (two 
weeks), Paul Hibbs and Dr. Hal Gulley in 
charge; workshop in dramatics (two weeks), 
Dr. Charles Shattuck and Dr. Clara Behringer 
in charge. 

State University of Iowa: 22nd Summer Work- 
shop (four weeks), given in a selection of 
fields: Fundamentals, Interpretative Readings, 
Discussion and Debate, Dramatic Art, Radio 
and Television; Dr. Hugh Seabury in 
charge. 

University of Minnesota: Workshop in High 
School Dramatics, using the new University 
High School Building. 


Northwestern University: National High School 
Institute (5 weeks) with courses in dramatics, 
radio, debate, and public speaking: Dr. Karl 
Robinson in charge. 


Workshops and Institutes for Teachers: 


University of California at Los Angeles: a two 
week workshop on Speech for the Classroom 
Teacher, the sessions in Burbank, an out- 
lying community; Dr. Waldo Phelps in 
charge. 

State University of Iowa: a four week Summer 
Workshop in the Teaching of Speech and 
Dramatic Art and Directing Curricular and 
Co-curricular Speech Activities; demonstra- 
tion with high school and college students, 
lecture and laboratory practice; Dr. Hugh 
Seabury in charge. 

Ohio University: a two week Workshop in 
Dramatics in conjunction with the Ohio Val- 
ley Summer Theatre. 

University of Pittsburgh: in anticipation of 
the opening of the Metropolitan Educational 
Television Station, a workshop for teachers 
and community leaders; Buell Whitehill and 
William S. Tacey in charge. 


University of Minnesota: Workshop in High 
School Dramatics. 


University of Missouri: a Summer Speech Con- 
ference, one week, with Dr. A. Craig Baird 
as lecturer. 


Two universities reported special offerings in 
Public School Speech Correction. North- 
western University presented a symposium 
(Dr. Harold Westlake in charge), and the 
State University of Iowa, a two week work- 
shop, with Dr. Frederic Darley in charge. 
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Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, is 
sponsoring a state-wide weekly classroom broad- 
cast called Mend Your Speech. This has been 
enthusiastically received by an audience made 
up of 3000-4000 school children. 





The Arlington County Public Schools, Vir- 
ginia, conducted a personal speech improve- 
ment laboratory for school personnel in six- 
week sessions throughout the school year. This 
school system also reports, through Zelda 
Horner Kosh, that the “block system” for 
speech therapy work has been used in the 
elementary schools this year and an evaluation 
will be given soon. This county has added a 
Children’s Theatre composed of high school 
and some junior high and elementary children 
which tours eight centers and produces three 
children’s plays a year. 





A day long Workshop in Forensics for high 
school students will be sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles on October 
1oth. The program will consist of a symposi- 
um-forum on the debate topic with two debate 
coaches and two political science professors, a 
panel-forum with high school students, and 
demonstrations of individual speaking. 

The Pennsylvania Speech Association will 
hold its annual convention on October goth and 
toth in Altoona. 

The California Speech Therapy Association 
Conference will meet on October 2nd and grd 
in San Jose. Dr. Lee Travis, University of 
Southern California, and Dr. Lucy Lawson, 
Stanford University, will speak; several panels 
will complete the two day session. 





A SUCCESSFUL PROJECT 

W. H. Grider, instructor in Speech and Eng- 
lish at Crawfordsville High School in Indiana, 
reports on one way in which the speech course 
can be successfully worked into the high school 
curriculum. 

“Through the cooperative planning of mem- 
bers of the English department and the Ad- 
ministration, a general course in speech was 
begun in the fall of 1950. Heretofore, our oral 
work had been placed in all regular English 
classes. The teachers concerned modestly com- 
plained of their inadequacy in teaching it; 
many had had very little training in speech. 
It was felt that if the course could be presented 
in a separate semester with a licensed teacher 


and uniform procedures, much more emphasis 
and time could be spent on grammar, composi- 
tion, spelling, etc., in regular English classes. 
The introduction of a sophomore speech class 
and the omission of speech work from English 
classes would give our students an excellent 
English foundation for their senior high school 
years. 

“We had noticed for a long time that a stu- 
dent needed to spend some time in speech be- 
fore he became at all proficient in it; that if 
he began in his second year of high school, 
he generally had many occasions to use the 
work throughout his remaining two years. The 
senior who took our regular speech course was 
just beginning to show some improvement when 
he graduated. Immaturity at the second year 
level has proved no obstacle. 

“The aim of this course is to ‘expose’ all 
our sophomores to a study stressing oral com- 
position, oral grammar, discussion, and analyti- 
cal listening. For those who especially liked it, 
we recommended the regular one-year elective 
course. We divided the sophomore class in 
half, one half taking the work the first semester, 
and the other half the second. 

“A mimeographed daily class plan has proved 
practical: the students can have their instruc- 
tions in black and white, they can plan ahead, 
the instructor is saved time in routine ex- 
planations, and above all, the students like 
the idea. The present 248 page manual con- 
tains theory and applications of principles on 
discussion methods, interpretation, dramatics, 
parliamentary procedure, radio speaking, and 
classroom speaking. Voices are recorded and 
movies and other materials supplement the 
work. 

“Our sophomore Daily Living Program uses 
some fifty or sixty of these students as speakers 
for the weekly discussions in the different Home 
Rooms each year. Students volunteer for these 
panels. 

“The instructor has indedd a big job. He 
must not be too tough or students will develop 
a ‘fear complex’; he must not be too easy or 
students will not respect his offerings. While 
the present plan, now in its sixth semester, 
keeps us moving at a fast pace, it is proving 
both practical and popular.” 


Other teachers may wish to report on practical 
solutions to their problems of organization. The 
Bulletin Board seeks your ideas. 








